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A History of Chess 


Introduction 

With the release of this unique publication, the Russian National Public Library 
for Science and Technology begins a book series on a fairly new topic - at least 
for us - chess. 

Five years ago the Deputy Director of the Department of Innovations, Interna¬ 
tional Grandmaster for Chess Composition Nikolai Kralin, initiated this project. 
In 2006 he proposed to establish the Chess Information Office, similar to the 
already existing Information Technology Office, but, of course, with its own fea¬ 
tures and innovations. 

International chess grandmaster Yuri Averbakh, a famous authority in the chess 
world, was invited to head the Chess Information Office. Together with a couple 
of other like-minded colleagues, he undertook the organization of a fundamen¬ 
tally new department to our library. Although, perhaps, it should not be called 
“radically new,” since chess is known not just a sport, but also science, culture, 
even education, and the Russian National Public Library has always been a leader 
in these areas. Nevertheless, in a short period of time, it was necessary to estab¬ 
lish the Chess Information Office as a library structure (sources, catalogs, ac¬ 
counting, etc.) and offer the types of activities that would take into account the 
specifics of chess and the new opportunities that could be implemented, such as lec¬ 
tures, contests, meeting with chess fans, website development, various activities in 
connection with our annual conference in Crimea and, of course, publications. 

However, we wanted to apply Averbakh’s talent and his colleagues’ focus to ben¬ 
efit the whole community of readers and educators. So recently we decided to 
rename the Chess Information Office. The new name, the Center of Chess Cul¬ 
ture and Information, in my opinion more accurately reflects the goals and objec¬ 
tives that this talented team is identifying and solving. One of the most signifi¬ 
cant projects was the release of this book - the first portent of the new publishing 
projects. 

I used to be very much into chess once, fulfilled the first category norm, played in 
a tournament with Joseph Dorfman, a future well-known grandmaster and USSR 
champion. This is why l was especially pleased to read this book, truly invaluable 
for anyone interested in chess, as well as all curious people. I am very glad that 
this great book was published by the Russian National Public Library for Science 
and Technology, and sincerely wish that Yuri Lvovich publishes more books and 
implements many other projects in our library. 

Yakov Shraiberg 

General Director of the Russian National Public 

Library for Science and Technology; Doctor of 

Engineering; Professor; First category chessplayer 
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A Distinguished Educator 

The more recent history of chess as a cultural phenomenon, which permeates all 
the spheres of social life, is obscured for young chessplayers by the current com¬ 
puter boom and dominant competitive factor. This quite different nature of chess 
as a part of human culture goes back centuries, and is especially clearly seen over 
the last 400-500 years, when the development of the game coincided with the rise 
of certain nations. Undoubtedly, the best chess masters of each epoch were closely 
associated with the values of the society in which they lived and worked; their 
chess styles and ideas reflected all the changes of their cultural, political and 
psychological background. 

Today there are very few people representing these century-old traditions. One of 
the very few is the world’s oldest grandmaster, Yuri Lvovich Averbakh, who has 
long been an important figure in world chess, the living incarnation of its insepa¬ 
rable connection with social and cultural life. The interests of this exceptionally 
erudite and multifaceted man always extended far beyond the chessboard. 

Let me remind you that Averbakh was a very strong chessplayer, a participant in 
two interzonal tournaments (1952 and 1958) and the famous candidates tourna¬ 
ment in Zurich (1953). His success in the national championships, including his 
win in 1954 and tying for lst-3rd places in 1956 reflected the strength of his 
game. Nobody could become the USSR champion by chance! Probably, his 
achievements would have been higher had not such notables as Keres, Smyslov, 
Bronstein, Petrosian, Geller, Spassky, Tal, and Kortschnoi stormed the chess 
Olympus during his best years... 

Yuri Lvovich gradually moved on to other types of chess activity. He became a 
coach, a journalist, a writer, a historian, and since 1962, he has headed the maga¬ 
zine Shakhmaty v SSSR. By that time Averbakh was already known as a leading 
theoretician in the endgame. His fundamental multi-volume work Chess Endings 
and the popular paperback Chess Endings: Essential Knowledge have taught gen¬ 
erations of chessplayers. His approach to the endgame study, as well as the other 
aspects of chess, was always very thorough and scientific. As the result dozens of 
typical positions are inextricably linked with his name. Abroad he was even nick¬ 
named “Mr. Endgame.” 1 still remember how we were told in the Baku Pioneer 
Palace that, in the endgame, we must study Averbakh. His contribution to open¬ 
ing theory is also remarkable. He developed an original plan against the King’s 
Indian Defense, appropriately called the Averbakh System. 

In the 1970s and 80s, for a good fifteen years, he hosted the weekly TV show 
Chess School , which had no equivalent in the world. In houses across the country 
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you could hear a funny song (a parody of another program) with the following 
lines: “It’s just one step from the great to the ridiculous: Chess School is hosted 
by Averbakh.” 

In addition, Yuri Lvovich held prominent positions in the national and interna¬ 
tional chess federations. He is a respected arbiter, and was the chief arbiter, in 
particular for my matches with Karpov (1984/85), Short (1993), and Kramnik 
(2000), as well as the world Olympiad (1994) and the FIDE world championship 
(2001). It is hard to recall a major chess event that survived without his participation. 



Garry Kasparov and Yuri Averbakh. The USSR Cup, Kislovodsk 1982. 

Perhaps no other prominent chessplayer of the 20th century had such a rich cre¬ 
ative life. This amazing versatility makes Averbakh so unique in the history of 
modem chess. There was no player with such encyclopedic knowledge of the 
chess game after the Second World War 

Averbakh’s name is also especially memorable to me because he was the very 
first grandmaster that I defeated. It was in the clock simul during the national 
tournament between the Pioneer Palaces (1974). Admittedly, I got lucky: the game 
was adjourned when I had an extra pawn, and the adjudicator awarded me the 
victory, even though winning would not easy and I doubt that 1, then not yet 11- 
years old, would have been able to defeat Averbakh himself. Then at the USSR 
team cup in 1982 I was able to beat Yuri Lvovich in a complicated endgame with 
a rook, a bishop and five pawns against a rook, a knight and four pawns (all the 
pawns were connected), and I was very proud of this victory over a renowned 
endgame expert. 

It is therefore no wonder that such an encyclopedic mind has always had a desire 
not just to understand the roots of the certain historical events (he is the author of 
the fascinating book In Search of Truth), but also to solve the mysteries of chess 
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and connect the development of chess to the evolution of humanity as a whole. 
This is, of course, is an extremely difficult task and no one could do it until now. 
But who if not Averbakh was the best equipped to undertake such an enormous 
project! Maybe not everything in this groundbreaking book is indisputable, but 
it, no doubt, fits well with the life and work of Yuri Averbakh, the outstanding 
chess educator of today. 

Garry Kasparov 
Moscow 
August 2010 
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From the Author 

Chess is an ancient game. It is about fifteen hundred years old. Chess originated 
in India, and its advent was caused by necessity: the rulers and the higher castes 
of the Indian society had to learn how to fight a war, because at the beginning of 
our millennium hordes of nomads from Central Asia surged from the northwest 
into India. 

There are many legends about how chess (in Hindi - Chaturanga) was invented. 
Most of them are folk tales and are far from reality. Of course, chess was not 
invented at once and by one person. As a complex war game in which victory 
belongs to the mind, chess developed as a result of a long evolutionary process. 
Unfortunately, there are no archaeological findings to confirm this mostly logical 
hypothesis. 

After India, chess infiltrated Iran, and the Persian high society started to play. 
Chess not only taught how to fight, but also how to stay in control. It is no wonder 
that the following words are attributed to Ardashir I, the founder of the Sassanid 
Empire: “It is strange for me to see a Padishah who does not know how to play 
chess. How will he run the kingdom?” In Iran, chess became a tool for raising the 
young princes. 

In the 7th century, Arabs conquered Iran and became acquainted with chess. In 
the world of Islam, chess had to endure a brutal struggle for survival. Some imams 
tried to ban the game because the Quran forbade the use of images of humans and 
animals. As a result, the game pieces were changed to abstract shapes. They were 
made from clay and were inexpensive, which undoubtedly contributed to its 
spreading among the common people. 

Over the next two centuries, chess gradually settled in the vast territories of the 
Arab Caliphate and became highly developed. It can be argued that, even in that 
distant time, there were masters and even grandmasters of shatranj (that’s how 
the chess of the time was called in Arabic). 

From the Caliphate chess came to Europe. This happened in the 9th century. Two 
centuries later, archaeological finds showed that chess was played almost every¬ 
where in Europe. At first it was a part of the knights’ training, but then spread 
among commoners. 

In Russia the earliest chess finds have been traced to the 10th century. It is be¬ 
lieved that they came to Russia from the East, via the trade routes, through Khorezm 
and Khazaria. 

Gradually, moving from one country to another, encountering different civiliza¬ 
tions and different cultures, chess evolved from a game of kings into the queen of 
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Do you think Nefertiti is playing chess? No, this is the ancient Egyptian 
game Senet (the board is 3xJ0) that existed thousands of years 

before chess was invented. 


games, becoming more than just a game that attracted millions of people. Chess 
itself became a cultural domain, a useful tool for raising a younger generation, a 
means of intellectual development. Now these qualities of chess are recognized 
around the world. 

Chess attracts people with various talents, personalities, and mentalities. For some, 
it is a way to satisfy their penchant for games; for others - food for thought; for 
the third type, a creativity outlet; for the fourth - relaxation, a distraction from 
other activities; and for the fifth - a sport, competition. In short, in chess every¬ 
one can find something. That is why chess has become an area of human creative 
activity, organically combining the elements of sports, arts, and science. 

Contemporary chess literature is a whole domain of knowledge consisting of the 
old manuscripts and incunabula, textbooks for all levels and the openings books, 
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encyclopedias and reference books, collections of games, endgames, problems, 
combinations, short stories, plays and even novels and movie scripts about chess 
and chessplayers, and much, much more. 

Arguably more books have been written about chess than all the other games 
combined, but relatively little has been written about the history of chess. First of 
all, the topic is difficult; it requires thorough knowledge, and secondly, there are 
still many unknown areas there. Therefore, a variety of hypotheses exist concern¬ 
ing the origin of chess. 

In this book, I have presented only one of them, which, in my opinion, is the 
closest one to the truth. Whether or not I have been able to convincingly prove 
this, the readers will have to judge for themselves. 

Yuri Averbakh 
Moscow 
December 2010 
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How and when chess was born? Despite the efforts of 19th century historians to 
find the answers to these two questions, 1 would not say that they managed to 
achieve satisfactory results. Let’s listen to the opinion of authoritative researches. 

In 1900, an American researcher, Professor Daniel Willard Fiske 1 , said: “Until 
the seventh century AD, the existence of chess is not supported by any credible 
documentation. As far as earlier times are concerned, there is impenetrable dark¬ 
ness.” 

In 1985, in our time, the English historian Richard Eales 2 came to a disappointing 
conclusion, summing up: “If it is so difficult to trace the history of chess in India 
after 600, starting from the time when chess had already infiltrated Iran, it seems 
impossible to get any results for its appearance before the 600s.” 

Despite such pessimistic statements from the historians, the author decided to 
attempt to penetrate that distant time - a time which may be called the prehistoric 
period of the chess development - because our current knowledge about ancient 
Indian culture can help, if not overcome the “impenetrable darkness,” at least 
send in a ray of light. 

Beginning this work, I started with the following notion: the history of chess 
cannot be studied without knowledge of the other, simpler Indian games that 
preceded chess. First it would be important to review these games to understand 
how and why they appeared and what led to the emergence of chess. 

Although there are various hypotheses, including some most eccentric ones, about 
the origin of chess, most historians agree that India is the motherland of chess. I 
was lucky to visit this wonderful country three times. I have traveled all over the 
country, visited dozens of museums, and have seen hundreds of temples and 
monuments. In Madras (now Chennai), in the National Museum of the state of 
Tamil Nadu, the clay figurines caught my eye. They were found during the ar¬ 
chaeological excavations at Mohenjo-Daro (3rd millennium BC). 

That was in 1975. Since then I have been trying to reconstruct the timeline, the 
long road these ancient game pieces had traveled until they became the familiar 
chess pieces. Of course, I had to start from afar. 

It was established during the excavations of our time that, among all the other 
achievements of the urban civilization at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, which 
emerged in the fertile Indus Valley (now East Pakistan) about five thousand years 
ago, were game pieces which were used in the games that we usually call board 
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games, even though these game pieces could be used on any surface, and even 
directly on the ground. 

In the 2nd century BC, for various reasons, this civilization began to decline, and 
apparently completely disappeared when the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans, 
the Aryans, came to northwestern India. First, they settled in Bactria 3 and on the 
Iranian Plateau. Then, approximately in the middle of the 2nd millennium, they 
migrated through the passes of the Hindu Kush in Northern India and settled 
there. 

So far scientists have not found any direct links between the Aryans and the 
culture of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, but the connection is obvious: the Aryans 
inherited from their predecessors their attraction to the game with dice. More¬ 
over, it became their passion. 

It suffices to consider a literary monument of the time, Rigveda 4 . It is believed 
that the earliest works in the Rigveda were created before the 1 st millennium BC. 
For example, in the Hymn of the Player , there is the agitated monologue of a 
pitiful man who has lost all his property because of his addiction to gambling. 
Enumerating his troubles, he curses the dice, but his inexorable passion draws 
him back. In the later Atharvaveda, there is a tale about the nymphs of the water, 
Apsaras, who forget about everything during that game of dice. 



The author gives a simul in the motherland of chess. 
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The inciting incident in the famous Indian epic Mahabharata 5 is a challenge to a 
game of dice. The Mahabharata was written in the 1 st century AD, but its oral 
versions existed long before that, and the origins of the oral tradition disappear in 
the timeline somewhere at the beginning of the 1st millennium BC. 

This epic tells of the rivalry between the two royal families - the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas. Pandava Yudhisthira accepted the challenge to the game of dice 
from the most skilled player in the world, Shakuni, a relative of the Kauravas, 
and lost not only all his wealth and land, but also his brothers, his wife, and 
himself. 

In the Mahabharata , there are many side plots, which are only indirectly related 
to the main plot of the epic. One of them is The Tale of Nal and Damayanti. 
Addicted to the games of dice, the central character of the legend, Nal, loses all 
his wealth and his kingdom and is forced to flee his native country. Curiously, in 
the ancient Indian treatises of the time, the judicial proceedings, and the conflicts 
that arise during the game, are discussed in great detail. 

One of the earliest works is Arthashastra (The Book of Law) 4 5 6 7 . It is attributed to 
Kautilya, the adviser of the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta (at the end of the 4th 
century BC). Even though, in reality, Arthashastra was composed sometime in 
the first centuries AD, given the tradition of such compositions, it can be used as 
a historical source of the second half of the 1st millennium BC. One of the chap¬ 
ters of a book is called Games, Betting, and Miscellaneous. Because it has a 
direct bearing on our topic, 1 am going to cite a passage on the games in its 
entirety. 

1. The warden of the gambling business should order that the games be held 
at only one location. 

2. For playing at a different location - a fine of 12 pan (this is necessary to 
recogn ize fraud). 

3. If a player is charged (with fraud) during the game as the winner - a fine 
of the highest rate, as the loser - the middle rate. 

4. For he is stupid. Who wants to win will not suffer a loss, according to the 
teachers. 

5. “No!” thinks Kautilya. 

6. If the loser is charged a double fine, no one will appeal to the king. 

7. Players in fact usually cheat during the game. 
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8. Supervisors must provide genuine shells and dice. 

9. For the substitution of shells (or) dice - a fine of 12 pan; for cheating 
during the game - a fine of the first rate (and) the return of the winnings; the 
fine for theft is for cheating (during the payout). 

10. The supervisor receives five percent of the winnings, as well as a pay¬ 
ment for shells, dice, leather strips, and rental ofplates, sales of water, loca¬ 
tion, (and performed) services. 

11. He can pawn and sell the (received) property. 

12. And in the absence of the ban (on his part) of cheating with the dice, 
placement (movements) of hands — a double fine. 

It is important to remember that in India, by the beginning of the new millen¬ 
nium, dice had become so popular (among the nobility as well as the general 
population) that special gambling houses were established, where there was ev¬ 
erything necessary for the game, and where the wardens were supposed to stop 
any attempt at cheating. 

So what were the rules of the games that the ancient Indians were so fond of? 
Unfortunately, we don’t know. It is clear from the various texts that success re¬ 
quired not only good fortune or luck. A skilled player would have to roll the dice 
well, be attentive, and be able to count quickly. The advent of dice in ancient 
times was apparently connected with the custom of resolving disputes by draw¬ 
ing lots. 

In the early communities, the catch or land was divided by drawing lots. Later 
dice were used for fortune-telling and for games. A variety of items could be used 
as dice: nuts, sticks, shells, and kernels. 

Strictly speaking, there are three types of dice games: purely counting games, 
where only dice are needed; board games, where certain combinations have to be 
rolled; and finally games where dice are used to move pieces on the board, so- 
called race games. 

In the early 20th century, German historian Heinrich Liiders claimed that games 
of the third kind did not exist during the Vedic period in India, but excavations at 
Mohenjo-Daro (1920) cast doubt on his conclusions. As I have already men¬ 
tioned, the gaming pieces that were found there definitely belonged to the race 
type of game. In the Mahabharata , there is the expression “the victims of abuse 
at a board game.” (Book V, Chapter 156). 
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An Indian New Year greeting card for the “President of the Soviet Chess 
Federation, Mr. Yuri Averbakh from Indian friends. ” We can immediately see 

that chess originated as a military game... 
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From this point of view, the aforementioned Arthashastra text is not entirely clear. 
After all, the shells that are mentioned in the text (usually egg-shaped cowry 
shells with a flat bottom surface) were used as dice! Then what were dice? Maybe 
those were pieces, or were there two different games, one of which used shells, 
the other - dice? And finally, what were the leather strips and plates? Most likely 
that was the board for the game. 

The Brahmajala Sutta , or Discourses of Buddha , the Buddhist holy book, also 
gives us some useful information. This is one of the earliest Buddhist texts that 
documents the thoughts of the Gautama (Buddha). He listed trivial matters that 
occupied people’s thoughts, including games, and among the first games he named 
the ones that were played on 8x8 or 10x10 boards. 

In Mahabhaya , a text devoted to the study of Sanskrit syntax and the evolution of 
words, Patanjali, the compiler of the Yoga Sutras , called an 8x8 board “ashtapada” 
and 10x10 board “dasapada.” His book was written somewhere between the sec¬ 
ond half of the 2nd century BC and the beginning of the new millennium. 

At present, games with dice on an 8x8 or 10x10 boards exist in various parts of 
India. They are race games. In these games, four (or two) players sit at the comers 
of the board, take turns rolling the dice and moving pieces on the board following 
the dice. 

In India, there are games on boards with a smaller number of squares. In his book 
Board and Table Games from Many Civilizations (Oxford, 1969, Volume 1), Robert 
Bell gives a detailed description of the following game: 

When the rice is almost ripe, women and girls from the villages of South 
India spend all day in the field to scare the birds, and to pass the time, they 
play games; the most popular is Thaayam. The board for the game is drawn 
right on the ground, with small sticks used for pieces, and the dice are made 
from tamarind seeds. These seeds are brown, cubic in shape, each of the six 
surfaces slightly convex. When one of the sides of the seed is scrubbed against 
a rock, the outer husk comes off, exposing the white core. Four such seeds 
with three sides ground down to the white core and three other sides left 
brown are used as dice. Sometimes cowry shells are used as dice. Four people 
play the game, each has four dice. 

The author received this information from Dr. M. Thillainayagam (from India) in 
1956. He also told me about a more complex version of this game, The King’s 
Thaayam, which is played on a 10x10 board, in which each player has eight 
tamarind seeds instead of four. I can attest to this: the Indians told me that they 
are familiar with this game and that it is played mainly by women. 
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A popular Indian game Thaayam, which resembles Chaturanga, 

originated in ancient times. 

When I first saw this picture in Bell’s book, I was struck by the resemblance of 
Thaayam to the game that we consider an ancestor of chess and call Chaturanga. 
Thaayam looks like a basic, initial version of it, although it is possible, however 
unlikely, that it is a degenerated version of Chaturanga. Indeed, it looks like 
Thaayam must be an ancient game, since rice was sown in India at least two 
thousand years before our era. 

I have been to the villages of South India, with the simple huts with dirt floors, 
windows without glass, primitive tools, as if time had stopped there. The time 
machine took me back thousands of years. 

The idea that chess evolved from race games struck me as worthy of serious 
attention. This idea was first expressed by the American ethnographer Stewart 
Culin in his book Chess and Playing Cards (Washington, 1898). 

In 1913, the British chess historian Harold Murray 7 disagreed with Culin, noting: 
“It is necessary to prove first that the race games are older than chess.” Murray 
concluded his critique: “The theory that chess was developed from the earlier 
race games includes the hypothesis that some innovator obtained the consent of 
his contemporaries and changed all the terminology in order to emulate a military 
game. I find that hypothesis improbable.” 

I would take the Culin’s side in this discussion. Of course, his attempt to link 
chess with a specific type of Indian game, the modem Pachisi, is not very con¬ 
vincing, but the general idea makes sense, and I am going to follow it and chal¬ 
lenge Murray’s conclusions. 
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In any case, it does not make any sense to suggest that there was a brilliant inno¬ 
vator who, overnight, transformed a primitive rural game similar to Thaayam into 
a complex game of the military aristocracy. Centuries passed before Chaturanga 
evolved from a simple race game. 

Let’s try to imagine the stages of this evolution. First, the game moved from a 
5x5 board to an 8x8 board. This is easily explained by the fact that at some point 
Indians started to use an 8x8 board as a counting board. Then the pieces were to 
become (or it should be inferred) figures of warriors, and only then each one 
started to symbolize a certain kind of troop. 

Murray thought that the last two stages were impossible. Indeed, they really seem 
too radical. However, I am going to try to prove that such changes were possible. 

Mahabharata comes to the rescue (Book V, Chapter 76): 

Arjuna said: “Doesn’t this villain deserve death along with his sons and 
the family that depends on him, who at the sight of the splendor of the 
Dharmas son could not bear that (sight), and, finding no legitimate 
means, oh, the destroyer of Madhu, took it (the wealth) dishonestly with 
the help of a hard-boiled dice player? For how can a man born a 
Kshatriya and skillful with a bow, being challenged (to a dice game), 
turn away from it, even if he would lose his life? 

To be bom a Kshatriya means to belong to the military elite, one of the four major 
castes of ancient Indian society. Challenged to a dice game, Kshatriya could not 
refuse to play, just as he could not refuse a military battle. This means that, for 
Kshatriya, a dice game symbolized a battle. Then if the dice game is a battle, it 
seems logical to use miniature warrior figurines representing themselves, 
Kshatriyas, instead of meaningless tokens? How, then, might these figurines look? 

Since ancient times, chariots were the weapons of the aristocracy. Heroes of ep¬ 
ics like Arjuna almost always fought in chariots. There were various kinds. 

Initially, they were two-wheeled and drawn by two horses, and besides a warrior, 
there was also a driver riding it. Later there were four-wheeled chariots drawn by 
four horses. It is not hard to imagine that, in the race games, the pieces could be 
replaced by miniature chariots. 

In such a game, opponents’ pieces often fall on the same square, get in contact, or 
rather, in conflict. Usually it is easily resolved: a piece that was there first is 
removed from the board, and has to start over from the initial position. However, 
if the pieces are the tiny chariots with warriors, the conflict can be resolved dif¬ 
ferently: the removal of the chariot from the board means it is taken out of the 
game, and it corresponds with the Kshatriyas’ idea of a game as a battle. 
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This is an Indian 19th century set, but the warrior figurines look the same as at 
the beginning of chess. By the way, red and green figurines are typical for the 

Indian chess sets especially. 
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When there was a war game with chariots only, the next step would be to make 
the game more like real life, perhaps putting the whole Indian army on the board. 
Then the game would become not only fun but also a school of the art of war. 

Thus, contrary to Murray, 1 conclude that the transition from the race game to a 
military game was not so improbable and can be logically proved. The ancient 
Indian army consisted of four types of military forces, hence the name Chaturanga 
(quadripartite). When, in 325 BC, the soldiers of Alexander the Great crossed 
into India and came to the shores of Jhelum River, one of the tributaries of the 
Indus, they saw the whole army of King Porus (the king of Paurava): chariots, 
cavalry, war elephants, and infantry. That was chaturanga. 

In the Indian literature the first mentioning of chaturanga in connection with the 
game was found in the Harshacharita. This is a poetic work of the author Bana 
about the life of the King Harsha, the ruler of the northwestern India (606-648 AD). 

Speaking of the peace and quiet that the kingdom enjoyed under Harsha’s reign, 
the poet says: “Under this monarch (Sriharsha)... only bees (shatpada) quarrel in 
collecting dews (dues); the only feet cut off are those in metre: only ashtapadas 
teach the positions of the chaturanga.” (Murray, A History of Chess , p.52). 

The meaning of this verse is clear: under Harsha, fighting happened only at the 
game board. Pavle Bidev, a professor from Macedonia, proved relatively recently 
that in Harsha’s kingdom, peace was achieved only after 621 BC. Therefore, the 
Harshacarita could not have been written before this time. 

Al-Biruni 8 was the first to describe the Indian war game for four players in his 
work India. It happened much later, in 1031, when shatranj was widely known in 
the East. 

Here is what al-Biruni wrote: 


On the chessboard, they move a Pil (bishop) forward, but not to other (straight 
moves), one square at the time, like a pawn, and along all four diagonals of 
the board, one square at the time, like a Ferz (queen). They say that these 
squares are the places for the trunk and four legs of the elephant. Shatranj 
(chess) is played by four people using two dice. As for the order of the pieces 
on the board, here s the picture (see the next page). 


Since this (kind of chess) is unusual for us, I will tell what 1 know about it. 
The four players sit at the four corners (of the board) and take turns throw¬ 
ing Avo dice. “Five” and “six” are not considered, and instead of ‘ five”, 
“one” is used, and instead of “six” - “four”, so the image of these two 
numbers will be as follows: 
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The picture of shatranj for four players from 
al-Birunis manuscript (11th century). 

The name Shah is applicable here to a Ferz (minister). Each number corre¬ 
sponds to a move of one of the pieces. One is for either a Baidaq, or a Shah, 
which move the same as in the known (to us) shatranj; Shah can be captured, 
but it is not necessary to move it from its place. Two for a Rukh. It moves 
three squares diagonally, as a Pil in shatranj. Three is for a Far as, which 
moves, as usual, to the third square and to the side. Four is for a Pil, which 
moves in a straight line like a Rukh, unless there are obstacles in its path. 

However often there is an obstacle on its path. Then one of the dice elimi¬ 
nates the obstacle so it could move. The shortest of its (possible) moves is a 
single square, and the longest is fifteen squares, because sometimes with two 
dice it is possible to roll two fours, or two sixes, or four and six; with one of 
these numbers, the Pil moves the entire length to the edge of the board, if 
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there is not an obstacle in its path. With both numbers (on two dice) the Pil 
can make a move to either end of the (long) diagonal. 

Each piece has its price, according to which they receive points (bets), be¬ 
cause the pieces are captured and are in the hands (of the players). The price 
of a Shah is five; a Pil -four; a Far as - three; a Rukh - two; and a Baidaq - 
one. 

When the winner takes the Shah, he gets five; for two Shahs — ten; for three 
-fifteen; if the winner does not have a Shah. And if he has (kept) a 
Shah and captured three (other) Shahs, then he gets fifty-four — it is set by 
mutual agreement, and not by the laws of arithmetic. 

Al-Biruni calls the pieces in Arabic: Baidaq - pawn ; Rukh - rook ; Pil - bishop ; 
Faras - knight ; Shah - king. 

Many historians, including von der Lasa 9 , van der Linde 10 , and Murray, after 
thorough and critical analysis of this passage did not agree with everything or 
with each other. The dispute arose around a purely hypothetical question: Did al- 
Biruni see a game for two players in India or he did not? Also, was the game for 
two players preceded by a game for four players? 

The last question arose because the game for four players became known to Ar¬ 
abs four centuries later than the game for two, a fact that gave birth to a hypoth¬ 
esis that the game for four players was a later version. 

However, if we follow the development of the race games with dice, there is no 
doubt that at first there was a game for four players. In fact, many modern games 
with dice in India are also for four players, and as I already said, India is a country 
of tradition. 

Here are a few comments on al-Biruni’s text. A Pil (bishop) move, described by 
the author in the first paragraph, is not entirely clear, especially since later it turns 
out that a Pil moves like a Rukh, and a Rukh like a Pil in shatranj. The further 
explanation of its longest move becomes clear only if the Pil is located in the 
corner of the board. 

From the story about the hexagonal die, which uses only four sides, we can con¬ 
clude that the die was originally four-sided, and this, incidentally, is true. Four¬ 
sided dice (pasa) were known in India in ancient times. They used in the modem 
games (for example, Pachisi) too. The die itself appeared in India, according to 
Murray, and no earlier than the 6th century BC. 

One of al-Biruni’s statements should be corrected. He wrote that if a player man¬ 
aged to keep a Shah and captured all the other three Shahs, the player would 
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receive not 15 points (the Shah is 5 points), but as many as 54 points. Al-Biruni 
commented: “This is set by mutual agreement, and not by the laws of arithmetic.” 

At first glance, seems that al-Biruni is right, but actually he is mistaken. If a 
player keeps his Shah and captures the other three, the player wins the game. The 
war on the board is won, and in strict accordance with the laws of arithmetic, the 
winner gets the maximum amount - the total value of all three of the opponent’s 
pieces: (4 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5)x3 = 18x3 = 54 points! 

Murray was the first to find al-Biruni’s mistake, but he did not take the next step. 
For our discussion, that step is extremely important. It shows that, for complete 
victory in the game for four players, it was necessary to keep one’s king and to 
capture the opponents’ kings. But then, reasoning logically, to win a game for 
two players it would be enough to capture the king of the only opponent, or in 
other words, to checkmate. 

Thus, we arrive at the very important conclusion that the idea of checkmate de¬ 
velops automatically from the rules of the game for four players when it changes 
to a game for two players. 

The invention of a new, purely military game did not cease the existence of the 
race games with dice. They continued to be played on the same board, the 
“ashtapada.” Later in South India the term “ashtapada” was gradually replaced 
with “chaturanga”. That is reflected in the modern names of two race games on 
square boards in South India and Ceylon, Saturankam and Sadurangam. 

The poetic essay Raghunandana, written in Bengali around 1500, gives a more 
detailed description of the variations of the game for four players, which the 
English historian William Jones 11 called Chaturaji (four rajas). However, in this 
game, in the comers of the board there were not rathas (chariots, which have long 
become obsolete) and rukhs, but naukas (boats). Murray explains the origin of 
this name. The Arabic “rukh” first became the Sanskrit “roka” - “boat” or “ship”, 
and later a carved boat-shaped figurine got the Bengali name “nauka” - “boat.” 

In the Raghunandana, in particular, various situations concerning the game rules 
and scoring are discussed. The first situation is called “sinhasana” (throne). 

If a raja occupies a square where there is another raja, oh Yudhisthira, 
they say that it is sinhasana. 

If it captures the other raja, then its score doubles. 

If a raja takes the throne of his ally, he gets a sinhasana and a command 
of both armies. 
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Four-handed chess . After al-Biruni. 


The last sentence reveals that in the rules of the game for four players lurked the 
possibility of a transition to the game for two! If the rajas of the other two players 
occupied the throne of their allies, then only two opponents with two unified 
armies stayed in the game. 

Another situation that occurred in Chaturaji is called “nripakrishta” (exchange of 
rajas). “If you have two rajas, and your raja is still on the board, then your cap¬ 
tured raja returns to the game.” 

This means that in Chaturaji, by removing from the board your ally’s raja, your 
opponent’s enemy does not “kill” it, but only takes it “into captivity,” and as we 
can see, it could, under certain circumstances, return to the game. 

Could it be because of the Indians’ rules of war? Of course, at the time, there were 
no agreements, but certain moral rules did already exist. This was especially true 
for the captured rulers. It was advised not to take their lives, or the lives of their 
families. The defeated ruler ought not to be dethroned, and if he dies in battle, a 
legitimate heir should inherit the throne. 

From al-Biruni’s passage, we understand that, within the discussed rules, the con¬ 
cept of a checkmate could automatically arise with the transition to a game for 
two players. Also, there is no doubt that the concept “the ruler is captured - the 
game is lost” is connected to certain political, or, I would say imperial, condi¬ 
tions. It is one thing when there are small kingdoms and principalities, and quite 
another when they are united as one single empire, ruled by the viceroy of god on 
earth, the king of kings 12 . Indeed, the rulers of the various kingdoms that emerged 
in northwestern India after the death of Alexander the Great 13 called themselves 
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“maharajadhirajas” or “devaputras” (sons of heaven). Later, in the beginning of 
our era, the Kushan rulers used these same titles 14 . 

If the war game for four players developed when several kingdoms existed, it is 
logical to assume that the game for two players with checkmate developed in one 
of the empires that formed from time to time in ancient India. Equal to the gods, 
“kings of kings” and “sons of heaven” could fight only each another. 

Since ancient times, the history of India is replete with events associated with the 
wars between the rulers. Some of them were able create empires that existed for 
some time. 

There were three empires during the period in which we are interested, and which 
begins with the arrival of Alexander the Great to India. The first was the Maurya 
Empire 15 , which controlled the Indus River and the Ganges River valleys and 
stretched far to the northwest. This empire was founded in 321 BC, but by 180 
BC, it had begun to decline, and its northwestern region was captured by the 
Bactrians. 

Centuries passed, and in Northern India, the Gupta Empire was founded in 320 or 
319 BC. However, by the end of the 5th century, under attack by the invading 
Hephthalites from the northwest 16 , it split into separate kingdoms. In the 6th cen¬ 
tury, Northern India was divided into four major Gupta kingdoms - Mahadha, 
Maukhari, Pushyabhuti, and Maitraka. At the beginning of the 7th century, the 
aforementioned Harsha from the Pushyabhuti dynasty together with Maukhari, 
had created an empire that included Jalandhar (in Punjab), Kashmir, Nepal, and 
Valabhi. 

The most likely time for the development of a military game for four players is 
either the 3rd-4th centuries prior to the formation of the Gupta Empire, or the 5th 
century prior to the formation of the Harsha Empire, that is, during the periods 
when northwestern India was divided into separate kingdoms and principalities, 
competing with each other, and when they often had to fight not just one enemy, 
but several. In order for the Indian war game for four players to become chess, 
three major changes would have to occur. First, the game had to become a game 
for two players, second, there had to be a way to win, such as checkmating the 
king, and, third, the dice had to be discarded. 

As we know, the first, according to al-Biruni, was closely connected with the 
second. We have already thoroughly examined these transformations. Only the 
third one remains. At the beginning of our era gambling continued to be a favor¬ 
ite pastime of Indians, although religion (both Brahmanism and Buddhism) con¬ 
demn it. 

And how did the ruling elite feel about games? 
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As you probably recall, in the Arthashastra, gambling was permitted, and only 
cheating was punished. In the Narad Sutra, the book of laws, assembled around 
the 5th century BC, gambling was also legalized. It even mentioned gambling 
houses, the proceeds from which went to the ruler himself. There was also the 
Manava Dharmauastra, the Manu’s code of law. It dates from the 2nd century BC; 
it is generally accepted that the chapters regarding games were written later. Any¬ 
way, the Manu’s code condemned gambling, and called upon the rulers to punish 
the players, as well as the owners of the gambling houses. 

Therefore, some researchers, such as the above-mentioned Bell, believe that the 
Chaturanga players gave up dice in order to circumvent the law, which condemned 
games with dice. Of course, it was not quite that simple. Giving up dice was a 
radical, one might say revolutionary, step, that changed not only the game itself, 
and also its philosophy. Indeed, in the absence of dice, the outcome of the game 
depended not on how the dice rolled, but on the minds of the players, their logic 
and wit. The player became the master of his destiny. 

And, at this point, we face an apparent contradiction. The Indian philosophical 
and religious beliefs of the time did not give an individual the necessary freedom 
of will and freedom of choice necessary for the game of chess. 

It is well known that one of the main provisions of Indian philosophy is the doc¬ 
trine of karma. I would like to explain this in short. According to the beliefs of the 
Indians, reincarnation (Samsara) of the soul (in orthodox Hinduism) or of the 
individual (in Buddhism) takes place according to the laws of karma. This term 
means the totality of all the good and bad deeds committed in previous existences 
by an individual, which determines his fate in his next existences. Current karma 
does not depend on the individual himself, but it influences his present and future. 

In the different schools of Indian philosophy, the effect of karma on the indi¬ 
vidual varies. For our subsequent discussion, it is important that none of those 
schools of thought gives people complete freedom of will. If the concept of karma 
is applied to games, it is easy to conclude that, in a game, the dice play the role of 
karma, the role of an element that the player cannot change and that affects his fate. 

It would be timely to note here that the Indians’ passion for gambling is very 
much in accord with their philosophical beliefs. That is why giving up dice and 
the transition to the game in which everything depends on the human mind was 
indeed a truly revolutionary step, because at the same time it meant the rejection 
of the principle of karma. 

But how could this happen? 

After much deliberation, I came to the conclusion that there had to be some exter¬ 
nal influence that provided the individual with the necessary freedom of will, 
freedom of choice. It had to be from another civilization, another culture. 
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17th century Indian chess pieces 
are strikingly beautiful. 
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I had to turn to history again. Back in the 6th century BC, northwestern India had 
the closest contacts with the Persian civilization and was a part of the Achaemenid 
Empire. In his writings, Herodotus mentions Gandhara as one of the most popu¬ 
lous and wealthy satrapies (provinces) of this empire. 

There is no doubt about the cultural relations between Iran and northwestern 
India in those days. The inscriptions of Ashoka (the emperor of Maurya in the 3rd 
century BC) literally repeating the expressions used in the well-known rock in¬ 
scriptions of Darius are a testament to that. However, Persian civilization could 
hardly be a source of the philosophical idea of free will, freedom of choice. In¬ 
deed, in the beliefs of the Persians, predestination played no lesser role than in 
the beliefs of the Indians. 

In addition, it is traditionally believed that backgammon had been invented in 
Iran, a complex game with dice, in which pieces move towards each other. It is 
also important to mention that when chess, a game of pure reason, came from 
India to Iran, it underwent an important change. Instead of the chariot, Ratha, that 
did not exist in the Persian army, the bird “Rukh” suddenly appeared on the board; 
it embodied fate and could decide the outcome of the battle anywhere on the 
battlefield. Thus, in Iran, the game again had a factor of fate, a factor of luck. No, 
the revolutionary (for Eastern civilization) idea of free will, freedom of choice 
could not have come from Iran. 

And then memory obligingly gave me a new idea. During one trip to India (1975) 
I went to the museum in Delhi. Studying numerous images of Buddha, I discov¬ 
ered that one of the statues had a Hellenic nose sculpted in the best Greek tradi¬ 
tion. The inscription on the statue read: “Northwestern India, 2nd-4th centuries 
BC.” The cultural influence of Greece could be seen with the naked eye. 

What if the Greeks set the Indians’ minds on giving up dice and thus helped them 
to invent chess? It is true that there were attempts to prove that the Greeks (the 
mythical philosopher Diomedes and Odysseus’ enemy Palamedes) had given the 
world chess, but these attempts have long been rejected by serious historians. 
However, the question of Greek influence on the origin of chess, as far as I know, 
was never discussed. 

This subject also has another, ethical, side. The European historians, trained in 
the traditional view that Greek civilization was the greatest achievement of man¬ 
kind, voluntarily or involuntarily belittled the achievements of other civilizations, 
other cultures. That is why, when considering the Greco-Indian connections, we 
are going to rely mainly on the Indian authors. 

We will start from afar, with the campaigns of Alexander the Great (327-325 
BC). The stay of the Greek in northwestern India lasted for about two years, but 
the Indian sources of the time do not mention it. Even though Alexander the 
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Great founded a number of Greek settlements in the Punjab, most likely the set¬ 
tlers soon dispersed to nearby cities and mixed with the local population. 

The death of Alexander the Great led to the formation of Iran and the adjacent 
kingdoms, where his generals had power. In the 3rd century BC, Bactria, which 
was situated in the area between Hindu Kush and Oxus (Syr Darya), started to 
play a significant role. The main northern caravan route went from Gandhara 17 to 
Iran through Bactria and then to the Black Sea and, after that, Greece. The Greek 
settlements appeared in Bactria as early as under the Achaemenids (5th century 
BC). At the end of the 3rd century BC, the Bactrians began to move southeast. 
First they conquered southern Afghanistan, and then entered northwestern India, 
establishing there the so-called Indo-Greek dynasty. This very complicated story 
of the time was mainly recovered by researchers thanks to coins with inscriptions 
in Greek. 

The Greek kingdoms in northwestern India had ceased to exist only at the begin¬ 
ning of the new era, after the nomadic Scythians (in India, they were called the 
Shakas) broke into the Indus River Valley through the Bolan Pass. In turn, in the 
2nd century, the Shakas were driven out of Northern India by the Kushans. In the 
middle of the 3rd century, the Persians conquered Peshawar and Taxila, and the 
Kushans became their vassals. 

In spite of the intense political situation, trade in northwest India quickly devel¬ 
oped. The arrival of foreigners also contributed to the country’s expansion by 
providing access to new territories. Indo-Greek rulers favored the expansion of 
trade with eastern Asia and the Mediterranean region. 

It is extremely important that the exchange of goods was accompanied by the 
exchange of ideas and words, especially technical terms. The Indian caste system 
restricted interaction with foreigners, so Buddhism was attractive to the Greeks 
and other non-Indians, as it allowed them to easily penetrate Indian society. The 
proliferation of Buddhism also contributed to the expansion of foreign relations. 

The influence of Greek culture in India clearly manifested itself in the mixed 
Indo-Greek style of Gandhara. This style has its roots in the Greco-Roman style 
of Alexandria, from where scu i P t ures were imported to the East. 

The importation of works of art from Alexandria to the north coincided with the 
introduction of a host of saints to Buddhism. This was reflected in both sculp¬ 
tures and paintings. It was when Buddha acquired a Greek nose, and his mother 
came to resemble one of the Greek matrons. 

It is possible that the sculptors of the Gandhara School were Greeks, or at least 
not Indians. The sculptors of this school not only often violated the traditions of 
Indian sculpture, but also did not know the local iconography well, sometimes 
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incorrectly depicting the position of Buddha’s hands, something that would be 
unthinkable for the Indian sculptors. 

Arguably, the Greek-Indian cultural ties that started to develop before the new 
era continued to expand in the centuries that followed. It is especially apparent in 
the mixed Indo-Greek style of art and sculpture. It is also logical to assume that 
the Greek rulers, merchants, and settlers might as well bring their games to India. 

And then there is a new question: what kind of games could the newcomers intro¬ 
duce to the local population? To find an answer to this question, we would have 
to make a trip to the Peloponnesian Peninsula. 

The existence of board games in ancient Greece during the Classical Period (500- 
336 BC) is confirmed through the literary sources, beginning with Homer. Take, 
for example, Aristophanes (446-335 BC): “Achilles threw the dice - three points 
twice” 18 - 



Achilles and Ajax playing dice. A fragment of the ancient 
Greek amphora (4th century BC). 
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Dice in the shape of a cube were already known to the Greeks in the 6th century 
BC. In the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, according to Murray, there are several 
similar dice dating from the 6th-5th centuries BC, found during excavations in 
Greece. Among the famous archaeological finds of this period, there is also a 
vase, depicting warriors playing a game, as well as a terracotta sculpture of three 
people - two players and a spectator. 

In his writings, the great philosopher Plato (427-347 BC) mentions two games: 
kubeia, a game with dice, and petteia, which, by that time, did not use dice; the 
players themselves decided which piece to move. Petteia was already known to 
the Greeks by the 5th century BC. Later, the Greeks divided the games into two 
classes - with dice and without. 

What were the rules of petteia? It was a game for two people played on a square 
board. The exact number of pieces is unknown, but there were quite a few, and 
they filled two rows on opposite sides of the board. Based on archaeological 
findings, the number of squares on the board could vary. 

Even though this game was mentioned by Greek and Roman sources, not every¬ 
thing is clear; however, one thing is certain: it was a war game (in Rome it was 
first called “Soldiers” and later “Bandits”) and the goal of the game was to cap¬ 
ture the opponent’s pieces. The pieces moved like rooks in modem chess, and a 
piece could be captured when it was between the opponent’s pieces. 

It is not surprising that the game, in which success depended not on dice but on 
reason, became popular and perhaps even originated in Greece. After all, this is 
where classical logic was bom. Its father was Aristotle (384-322 BC), the teacher 
of Alexander the Great. 

A game of pure reason must be based on laws of logic, just as in a dispute, when 
trying to prove something, you must foresee your opponent’s reply and think 
about it ahead of time. 

How, where and when could the two games, Greek and Indian, have met - a 
meeting that I believe led to the development of chess? Unfortunately, we do not 
have any direct evidence, but we can guess what happened. Ashtapada and petteia 
could have met in India, even before the Common Era (AD) began, and coexist in 
the same way that the Indians and the Greeks lived alongside each other in the 
trading centers of northwestern India. 

However, at the beginning, close communication and, especially, cultural rap¬ 
prochement seems very unlikely: the Indian caste system would not allow it. 
Therefore, the Indians spent their leisure time playing their games, and the Greeks 
played theirs. 
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A second period began with the dissemination of Buddhism in India. It happened 
at the beginning of the Common Era. As I have previously mentioned, Buddhism 
allowed the Greeks to enter Indian society, which in turn allowed the Indians to 
become acquainted with the Greek games. After learning about petteia, the Indi¬ 
ans could very well start to think about converting ashtapada from a race game to 
a military game. 

The third, later, period, was characterized by the direct influence of petteia on the 
Indian military game, which by then was already a game for two players. The 
only thing left was to follow the example of petteia and discard the dice, and so 
they did. 

A possible development of the Indian war game, from ashtapada to chess, prob¬ 
ably consisted of the following six stages: 

1. Ashtapada, a race game with dice on the 8x8 board, appears. 

2. The pieces in ashtapada are replaced with miniature chariots. 

3. Chariots battle each other, and the game transforms from a race game 
into a military game. 

During these first three stages the game might not have gotten a new name and 
was perhaps still called ashtapada, even though the nature of the game became 
rather different. This would explain why no new games were ever mentioned in 
any sources. They were hiding behind the old name, ashtapada. 

4. Chaturanga - chariots, cavalry, war elephants, and infantry - meets 
ashtapada. Only now does the game finally get a new name. However, a 
phrase of Bana’s from the Harshacarita, which I mentioned earlier, makes 
me doubt this: “only ashtapada taught the arrangements of chaturanga.” 

5. The war game for four players becomes a game for two players, and, 
as a result, a new and important rule emerges: “The ruler is taken - the 
game is lost.” 

6. The dice are discarded. 

Now let us try to construct at least an approximate timeline for this development. 
If ashtapada emerged before the new era, the war game with chariots could easily 
appear at the very beginning of the new millennium. By the way, the invasion of 
India by the Bactrian Greeks, which led to the formation of the Indo-Greek dy¬ 
nasty, could also have contributed to the development of such a game: the 
Bactrian’s chariots were a truly formidable weapon. There is also another reason: 
for Aryans, the chariot races were not only a prestigious sport, but also a part of 
various ritual ceremonies. 

The last three stages are more difficult to place on our timeline. It is logical to 
conclude that the war game for four players most likely appeared when north- 
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This illuminated miniature from a famous poem, Firdawsis Shahnama 
(10th century) could be called India presents Iran with chess. 
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western India was fragmented, not later than the 3rd century or the beginning of 
the 4th century AD, before the formation of the Gupta Empire; the game for two 
players had already appeared by the age of the Gupta Empire, that is, before the 
6th century. Probably, at around the same time, the dice were discarded. Consid¬ 
ering our limited knowledge, a more accurate timeline is hardly possible. 

Of course, it is tempting to name, at least approximately, the geographical loca¬ 
tions where chess possibly originated. Since, in my opinion, discarding the dice 
was the most important event for the development of chess (petteia’s influence), 
this place would have to have been Gandhara, or rather its trading centers, Taxila 
and Purushapura, where Greek cultural influence was the greatest. 

I anticipate a question: why does archaeology never mention chess pieces? After 
all, archaeological excavations certainly took place in Taxila. Why was nothing 
found? 

Unfortunately, since Indians associated ritual purification with fire, it eventually 
led to cremation of the dead, instead of burial. It was hygienic and practical, 
given the climatic conditions of the country, but the rite of cremating the dead, 
along with their household articles, deprived archaeologists of the material evi¬ 
dence. 

Now, if only briefly, let us discuss the subsequent advancement of chess. 

Iran was the closest neighbor of northwestern India, and the mutual Indo-Persian 
contact and exchange of ideas never stopped. It is no surprise that Iran was the 
first to become acquainted with the game invented by the Indians. Traditionally, 
this event dates from the reign of Shahenshah Khosrau I Anushirvan 19 (6th cen¬ 
tury BC), which is generally in accord with the preceding and subsequent chro¬ 
nology of the game’s development. 

It is worth mentioning that the earliest reference to chess in Iran is found in the 
Karnamak (The Book of Deeds of Ardashir, Son of Papak ): “With the help of the 
gods, he (Ardashir) became stronger and more skillful in horsemanship, chatrang 
20 , backgammon, and other arts.” 

Since Ardashir ruled from 226 to 240, some researches considered such an early 
mentioning of chaturanga and backgammon in the Karnamak inaccurate. How¬ 
ever, instead, we link it to the time when the Karnamak was written, when chess 
may have already been known in Iran. The well-known Islamic scholar Theodor 
Noldeke was the first to study the Karnamak and believed that it was written, 
approximately, in the middle of the 6th century. 

More recently, using instructions from the Karnamak, a researcher from the USSR 
Academy of Sciences observatory A.Scherbanovsky wrote a computer program 
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that calculated the relative positions of the moon, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. His calculations showed that the unusual relative positions of these five 
planets, called the “parade of planets” (when they form a straight line), could be 
observed at the latitude of Ctesiphon (residence of the Sassanids), solely on De¬ 
cember 23, 631. It is quite possible that this is when the Karnamak was written or 
edited. This later date seems more believable to me. 

The Book of Chatrang is considered the earliest Persian chess-related written 
source. It was preserved under two names, “Matikan-i-chatrang” and “Chatrang- 
namak.” It was written at the end of the 7th century or the beginning of the 8th 
century in Pahlavi and tells the story of how the Indian king Devsarm sent am¬ 
bassadors to the Persian Shahenshah Khosrau I Anushirvan. Other Arab writers 
al-Tabari (839-923), al-Masudi (10th century), and Salibi (11th century) also 
mentioned this event. 

In the history of the country, Khosrau was known as a wise ruler, a patron of arts 
and sciences. However, the protagonist of The Book of Chatrang was not Khosrau 
himself, but his wise chancellor (vizier), the legendary Bozorgmehr. After all, 
Indian ambassadors brought chess with them and offered that the Persians solve 
the mystery of the game. Bozorgmehr not only figured out how to play chess, but 
also, in turn, came up with a new game, backgammon, the idea of which the 
Indian sages, of course, could not understand. 

From a modern perspective, this story perplexes: backgammon is definitely not 
more complicated than chess, and should be much easier to figure out, especially 
since race games with dice were popular in India since ancient times. 

Abul-Qasim Firdawsi told a similar story about Khosrau, his chancellor - vizier, 
chess, and backgammon - in the famous epic poem Shahnama 2 ' . The story about 
chess was repeated almost word for word, but the backgammon story was not 
clear. However, let us see what Firdawsi said himself: 

He cudgeled his brains until he conceived of the game of nards. 

He had two dice made of ivory, with designs on them the color of teak. 

He made a board similar to a chessboard and set the combatants out on 
either side. 

The two armies were distributed in eight stations, 

Where the pieces were drawn up ready to take the opposing city. 

The battlefield was divided into four sections, 

And there were two noble and magnanimous kings. 

Equal in their forces and obliged not to harm one another 
At their command the armies set off from each side, ready for war. 

If two pieces came on a solitary piece, 

That piece would be lost and its side would suffer a setback. 

(English translation by Dick Davis.) 
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Anyone even a little familiar with backgammon would see that the game de¬ 
scribed by Firdawsi cannot be called backgammon by any means. Of course, this 
is a typical war game, definitely not more complicated than chess, played on an 
8x8 board with two kings and infantry, with the moves determined by two dice. 
The most interesting is the capturing rule: “If two pieces came on a solitary piece, 
that piece would be lost and its side would suffer a setback.” 

Such capturing is typical for petteia. Probably, Firdawsi was describing some 
modification of this game that originated in the East. This is one more example of 
Greek influence. 


Iran and the Arab Caliphate 

Around the middle of the 9th century, Arab chess historians started saying that 
the Arab world became acquainted with chess through the Persians. Also, the 
Persian name of the game, “chatrang,” transliterated into the Arab shatranj, as the 
Persian “ch” had no counterpart in Arabic and was replaced by “sh.” 

With only one exception, the pieces retained their names Shah, Ferz, Pil, Rukh, 
and Baidaq. Only the knight changed its name: the Persian “Asp” became the 
Arabic “Faras.” 

The Arabs became acquainted with the game as a result of the conquest of Iran, 
which occurred between 638 and 651, that is, several years after the death of the 
Prophet Muhammad (632). It is very likely that the Prophet himself did not know 
about the existence of chess. Nevertheless, in the Islamic world, shatranj sur¬ 
vived despite the attempts of some imams to condemn shatranj and the game 
itself. This issue caused a big debate. 

Apparently, the first Persian chess pieces looked similar to the ancient pieces that 
were recently found during excavations at Aphrosiab (near Samarkand). 

Sunnis 22 were not allowed to play with such pieces, but the Shias 23 had nothing 
against them. At the same time, Sunnis began to use abstract pieces that did not 
resemble people. As a rule, these simple pieces were made from clay and were 
inexpensive, which helped the spread of shatranj among the common people. 

As for the game itself, four conditions under which it was allowed to be played 
were specified. First, betting on the game was not allowed; second, it was forbid¬ 
den to combine the game with a prayer or another religious ritual; third, players 
of the game should refrain from profanity; and fourth, it was not allowed to be 
played in the street or in any other public place. 
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So what were the rules of shatranj? The game itself was slower and less dynamic 
than modern chess. The Ferz and Pil were much weaker than today’s queen and 
bishop. The Ferz moved only one square diagonally, and the Pil only exactly two; 
the Pil could, like a knight, jump over another piece. In the initial position, the 
Baidaq did not have a double move. There was also no castling. 

At the same time, the Shah, Faras, and Rukh moved and captured as in modem 
chess. 

In shatranj, checkmate happened relatively infrequently, so capturing all of the 
opponent’s pieces (with the exception of the Shah) and a stalemate were also 
considered a win. 

The 9th and 1 Oth centuries are rightly called the golden era of Arab culture. It was 
also the golden era for shatranj. The theory of the game quickly developed. We 
can say that, in that distant time, shatranj was widespread in the Arab world and 
reached a very high level. 

About a thousand years ago, the Persian writer, scholar, and theologian Abul- 
Qasim ar-Raghib al-Isfahani (who died in 1108) wrote a treatise on the ethics of 
shatranj, which is now in the Department of Manuscripts and Rare Books of the 
Lobachevsky Scientific Library in Kazan. The treatise consists of a short intro¬ 
duction, a chapter on the meaning of shatranj, a chapter on the legality of the 
game, and a chapter on the covenant that the players must follow. The mostly 
prosaic text is occasionally interrupted by poems written by well-known (and 
completely unknown) poets. 

Ar-Raghib was the first to ask the question: “What is shatranj? ” and he tried 
to answer it . 

Ar-Raghib says: 

“Often, things are created so that their external aspect is perceptible by all 
of the senses, and the internal aspect represents an exercise for the mind. 

Two games, backgammon and shatranj, fall into this category. These are 
games for everyone: there are no other two games characterized by such 
beautiful technique and such a variety of possibilities. 

That is why people are devoted to these games, and that is why they dissemi¬ 
nated among all nations, and their creator could be admired by generations 
of Byzantines and Persians. 
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As for their internal side , they are the most magnificent and the deepest games, 
because, during the game, the mind becomes confused and one s thoughts 
begin to wander 

These games are like two religious paths: predestination and fate, or free 
choice and necessity. 

Shatranj and backgammon. Their juxtapo¬ 
sition was mentioned as far back as the 
ancient Book of Chatrang ( Chatrang - 
namak), in which the author rightly notes 
that the essence of chess is to win using 
reason, but he compares the advancement 
of stones in backgammon that is deter¬ 
mined by dice to the connection between 
human spirit and the movement of heav¬ 
enly bodies; it is dependent on them and 
predetermined. Quite fittingly, in Iran a 
mythical bird Rukh was used on the board 
instead of war chariots. Thus, the concept 
of destiny, fate was introduced into chess. 

Unlike the unknown Persian author who 
does not give any preference to either game, ar-Raghib unequivocally favors 
chess with its freedom of choice. His position is also interesting because it 
probably reflects his philosophical views. Indeed, when the Arabs became 
familiar with the works of the Greek philosophers, a debate about free will 
and predestination connected to the Mohamed doctrine arose in Islam. Al¬ 
though very carefully, ar-Raghib speaks out against the dogma of predestina¬ 
tion: “In shatranj, everything depends on the player and the player alone; he 
needs the passion of the avenger, the energy of the explorer, the determination 
of the jumper, the readiness of one who is eager.” 

Advising players, ar-Raghib employs examples from everyday life, making it 
clear that chess is not only a model of war, but also a model of life! 

“At the board, you need to follow five rules: catch a good opportunity, be¬ 
cause soon it will not be present, make decisions at the head of affairs, and not 
the tail, do not reveal weakness, for weakness is the most unreliable mount, 
avoid getting involved in something if, at the end, there is danger for you, 
follow the teachings of Socrates 24 : thorough analysis leads to the right conclu¬ 
sion.” 
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An illuminated miniature from a 10th century Arabic manuscript. Note that the 
board is monochromatic. The checkered board was invented later, in Europe. 
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In this illuminated miniature from the Book of Games by Alfonso X the Wise 
(13th century), the king is presented with three different games: 
chess, dice and backgammon . He points to chess! 


As you may remember, the Book ofShatranj explicitly states that chess was brought 
to Iran by the ambassadors of the Indian king Devsarm during the reign of 
Shahenshah Khosrau 1 Anushirvan. However, Devsarm is a fictional character. I 
think the other Persian legend is more accurate. It tells a story about Khosrau’s 
court physician, Barzuya, who was sent to India to translate into Middle Persian 
a collection of Indian didactic tales with moral lessons, which became known 
among the Arabs as the Kalila and Dimna. The Indian original apparently was 
close to the Panchatantra, an ancient Indian collection of animal fables, parables 
and proverbs in Sanskrit, which was written in the 3rd-5th centuries. The collec¬ 
tion consisted of five chapters (in Sanskrit, “Panchatantra” means “five chap¬ 
ters”). 


Barzuya managed to get access to the secret, carefully guarded manuscript, to 
rewrite it secretly, to translate it into Middle Persian, and then returned it to his 
homeland. At the same time, the doctor took with him chess, which he had seen in 
India for the first time. 


By the way, descriptive notation was also invented during the Arabic period of 
chess development. It made it possible to record games and endgames. Players 
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started to analyze all kinds of positions from the middlegame and endgame, and 
then began to compose their own, marking the birth of chess composition. 

By the 9th century, the number of players had increased by so much that it be¬ 
came necessary to create a ranking system. A player’s classification corresponded 
to the strength of his play and his handicap, which was given to the lower-ranked 
opponents. All shatranj players were divided into five or six classes. The stron¬ 
gest were called “aliya,” or “grandees.” The oldest surviving manuscript contain¬ 
ing a shatranj position was written in 1140, but, in fact, such works appeared 
much earlier. Even the title of this manuscript, the Book of shatranj, excerpts 
from the writings of al-Adli, as-Suli and other authors , clearly indicates that it 
was based on earlier works. 

Indeed, in the large bibliographic work Kitab al-Fihrist , written by Is’haq al- 
Nadim in 988, an entire chapter was devoted to the authors of literature on shatranj. 
The first on this list was al-Adli, who wrote two books, one on shatranj, and the 
other on backgammon. The second was ar-Razi, the author of Elegance in shatranj , 
a player reportedly as strong as al-Adli. Both were court chessplayers in the court 
of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, who reigned 847-861. The third author was as-Suli. 
His full name was Abu Bakr Muhammad bin Yahya as-Suli. He was born in 880 
and died in 946. He wrote two books on shatranj. 

Thus, we conclude that literature on shatranj existed in the 9th century. However, 
it did not survive. 

In addition to the aforementioned names, the oldest Arabic manuscript gives sev¬ 
eral endgames from some games between Abun-Naam and Rabrab. Later, Per¬ 
sian sources claimed that Abun-Naam also authored a book on shatranj. But when 
did he live? We know from the other sources that the caliph al-Ma’mun watched 
a game of Rabrab’s in 819, so we can conclude that Abun-Naam lived in the first 
half of the 9th century. 

Since the days of Harun ar-Rashid, who reigned from 786-809, caliphs, as a rule, 
kept the best players in their courts. For example, al-Adli was considered the 
strongest chessplayer in the courts of two Baghdad caliphs: al-Wathiq (who died 
in 847) and al-Mutawakkil (who died in 861). Only at the end of his life was al- 
Adli defeated by ar-Razi, a newcomer to the court. 

As-Suli was no doubt the most prominent of all of the players of that time. He 
was bom a prince in what is now Turkmenistan and spent his whole adult life in 
the court of the caliphs in Baghdad. He was a man of encyclopedic knowledge, a 
poet, writer, and historian. Incidentally, some of his literary works have survived 
until our time. Besides, his chess skills and analytical ability qualify him as a real 
grandmaster of shatranj. It is worth mentioning that, in the Middle East, where 
as-Suli’s fame as a chessplayer lasted for more than six hundred years, those who 
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excelled at this game were commonly complemented with the phrase “he plays 
like as-Suli!” 

For centuries, the rules of shatranj remained unchanged, but there were numer¬ 
ous attempts to transfer the game to different boards. For example, al-Adli de¬ 
scribed so-called “oblong” chess, which was played on a 4x10 board. The histo¬ 
rian al-Masudi (who died in 956) also mentioned a game on a 10x10 board, called 
“complete chess,” as well as so called “circular” chess, nicknamed “Byzantine,” 
played on a round board that had 64 squares, arranged in four rings with 16 
squares each. 

Al-Masudi also described “astronomical chess” with five planets, the Sun and the 
Moon, which all moved on a circular board. Finally, he mentioned chess on a 7x8 
board with 12 pieces for each player. Two more types of shatranj were known in 
the Middle East much later, in the 14th century: shatranj al-husun, or Citadel 
Chess, played with citadels where the kings could hide, and shatranj-kabir (large 
chess) - the favorite game of the Mongol Emperor Timur 25 . 

Armenia 

Ancient Armenian literature suggests that, in the 5th century BC, the Armenians 
were familiar with the Persian epic and its heroic tales. This means that they were 
also familiar with the Chatrang-namak, and Shahnama, which was written later. 

From ancient times, Armenians and Persians lived side by side and influenced 
each other in various areas - politics, religion, literature, language, and even ev¬ 
eryday customs. 

The Sassanian period was most fruitful for this contact with Armenia’s eastern 
neighbors. Tt ended in 451, when the Armenians were forced to resist the assimi¬ 
lation policy that the Persian royal court was trying to enforce. Judging by the 
findings in Iran, we can assume that something similar happened with the Arme¬ 
nians. Apparently, it happened with chess as well. 

As noted, in ancient Indian, or, as it is usually called, the Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, the prototype of Sanskrit, chess was called “chaturanga,” in Middle Per¬ 
sian - “chatrang,” in Arabic - “shatranj,” and in ancient Armenian - “chatrak.” 
All of these words come from the Sanskrit word “chaturanga,” which consists of 
two roots: “chatur” (four) and “anga” (part), meaning “consisting of four parts.” 

The word “chatrak” used in ancient Armenian is just the Armenian-sounding 
Pahlavi word “chatrang,” which made its way into Armenian no later than the 
4th-5th centuries, since, as I already mentioned, after 451, the political, religious, 
and cultural relations between the Armenians and the Sassanid royal court had 
become strained. 
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This illuminated miniature shows that, in shatranj, one was allowed to play 
with the help of a consultant and even to use a textbook at the board. 


Later, in the 13th century, the Arabic name of the game, “shatranj,” came to Ar¬ 
menia through the West, from Cilicia (26). If, before, under the name of “chatrak,” 
chess was popular only among the rulers and maybe the higher military aristoc¬ 
racy, then “shatranj” began to spread among the common people, just as it had 
happened in the Arab Caliphate. 

The Armenian sources of the time have information on chess. Thus, in the collec¬ 
tion Voskeporik by Grigor-Tkha there are the following lines: 

Where are the singers, playing the harp? 

Or where are (those, who) play “chatrak? ” 

Even though Voskeporik was compiled in the 11th-13th centuries, it has material 
from even more distant times. Here is another example from Grigor-Tkha : 

The world is a game 
Similar to chatrak, 

And a bitter tongue 
Is deceiving. 

We find other evidence relating to chess in A Collection on History by Vardan 
Areveltsi, Armenian scientist, linguist, musician, geographer and historian of the 
12th century. 
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Areveltsi was well-known in his time. As an Armenian and Georgian ambassador 
in the royal courts, he went to Khan Hulagu, a Mongol ruler. In the description of 
his journey, we encounter the following dialogue: “Did you play chatrak?” - 
“Yes.” 

An outstanding Armenian educator and thinker of the 14th century Grigor Tatevatsi 
said in one of his sermons: “And also a man played chatrak, and during the game 
enraged he swore at God, and immediately the play stopped, and he met in hell 
eternal suffering.” Usually, Gregor Tatevatsi’s sermons were addressed to a wide 
audience; therefore we can assume that chess was already known to the general 
public. 

Armenian folktales also mention chess under the name of shatranj. For example, 
in the fairy tales of the Basen and Mush area, the main character, by name Jan, 
performs a number of feats, including playing chess, although the writer that 
recorded this tale described shatranj as a card game. 

It is worth mentioning that one of the stories from the Armenian heroic epic David 
Sasunsky (written in the 7th-10th centuries) mentioned that Mger the Younger 
played chess. 

Summing up, the study of chess-related handwritten data leads us to the conclu¬ 
sion that in the form of the so-called “chatrak,” this game came to the Armenians 
from the Middle East though Iran (it is difficult to say when and how this hap¬ 
pened), and gradually spread among a narrow circle of rulers and the military 
aristocracy. Then, much later, in the 13th century, under the name “shatranj,” it 
began to spread among the common people. 

Nepal 

In 1986, 1 visited Nepal, a small kingdom in the Himalayas, situated between 
India and Tibet. Numerous small states emerged in the current territory of Nepal, 
both in ancient times and the Middle Ages. They developed under the strong 
influence of neighboring India, but Nepal became acquainted with chess rela¬ 
tively late, and the game got its own, original name, “buddachal,” which is “a 
wise move” in Nepalese. 

In addition to chess, the Nepalese were also cultivating the national “hunting” 
game called “bhagchal,” which translates as “a jump (or move) of the tiger.” The 
country held regular bhagchal championships. This is a game for two people on a 
square board. The pieces do not move from square to square, but instead they 
move along the lines. There are two types of pieces. For one side, there are four 
tigers, located at the corners of the board; the opponent gets twenty goats, which 
are introduced one by one into the game. They can start moving only when all 
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twenty are on board. The tigers capture when they leap over the goats, if they 
land on a vacant square, similar to checkers. Goats can only displace tigers. This 
game reflects a situation in which the herders could find themselves when they 
were attack by wild animals. As Murray noted, such hunting games were once 
prevalent in India and Malaya. 

However, let us go back to chess. The fact that its name in Nepal was connected 
with the Buddha’s name (in Nepalese, Buddha means “wise man”), suggests that 
chess was brought there by Buddhist monks. 

Western Europe 

It took two centuries for shatranj to spread throughout the territory of the Arab 
Caliphate, where it took an honorable place at the court of the caliphs in Baghdad. 
The Spanish historians Ricardo Calvo and Carmen Romeo believe that shatranj 
coincidentally came to the Iberian Peninsula from Baghdad. More precisely, the 
game was brought there by the Persian singer and musician Ziryab, who came 
from Baghdad to Algeciras in 821. 

The French historian Levi-Proven^al almost supported this point of view in his 
three-volume History of Muslim Spain , published in the 1950s. He wrote cau¬ 
tiously: “Chess was introduced to Cordoba by Ziryab or some other Iraqi emi¬ 
grant in the 9th century.” Ziryab, who was invited to visit the capital of Andalusia 
by the Emir of Cordoba, Abd ar-Rahman II, indeed played a big role in the cul¬ 
tural life of the inhabitants not only of Cordoba, but the whole of Andalusia. But 
that is another topic... One way or another, Muhammad 1 (852-886), who suc¬ 
ceeded Abd-ar-Rahman II as the Emir of Cordova, was already an avid chessplayer 
and often played chess with his servant, Aidun, who, according to his contempo¬ 
raries, was considered a first-class player. 

After infiltrating the Iberian Peninsula from the south, chess slowly moved north. 

Archaeological finds and literary sources indicate that, from the Arab-Andalusian 
world, chess entered the Spanish-Christian world before the 11th century. Ara- 
bic-style abstract chess pieces have been discovered in at least four locations in 
the north of the Iberian Peninsula. In one place, these pieces were made of ivory, 
and in the other three, from quartz, apparently brought from the Muslim regions. 

The Spanish historians consider the chess pieces that are in the museum in the 
small town of Penalba de Santiago the first European pieces. Penalba means “white 
quartz,” and “de Santiago” indicates that this town was located on the ancient 
Ruta de la Plata (“Silver Road”). This famous Roman road later became a trade 
route and the road of pilgrims to the northern ports of Andalusia. It went through 
the Diocese of Astorga, where Penalba was located. Four small ivory pieces be- 
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longed to Saint Genadio (the Bishop of Astorga), the first saint to have his name 
associated with chess. It is well known that, as a founder of the monastery, he 
often played chess with the monks. The monastery was founded no later than in 
900. 


Curiously, the Saint Genadio pieces were mentioned in the local folktales as magic 
charms, and Genadio allegedly recommended chess as a means of concentration 
and a vehicle to approach God. 

Saint Rosendo (907-975) was another saint associated with chess. In 936, he 
founded the monastery Celanova located in the province of Ourense. Eight chess 
pieces from this monastery, a rook, bishop, knight, three pawns, and two queens 
are now in the museum. They date from the first half of the 10th century and were 
given to the monastery in 938. 


The Benedictine monastery of San Millan de la Cogolla, considered the birth¬ 
place of the Spanish language, is sometimes called “Northern Escorial.” In the 
treasury of the monastery are kept five quartz figurines: four pawns and a knight 
in typical Islamic design. All of them were donated to the monastery of Sancho 
III of Navarre in 1033. 



European pieces in the Persian abstract style , 8th-9th centuries. 


I would like to emphasize once again that these three previously mentioned col¬ 
lections of chess pieces are, apparently, the oldest in Western Europe. 


The Catalan Christian County of Urgell in the Pyrenees was an important cultural 
link between the Islamic world and Central Europe. Its role particularly increased 
after 711, when the Moors invaded the Iberian Peninsula. It was then that the 
county became a place to exchange goods and ideas. 
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Count Ramon Borrell II (who died in 993) visited the court of Emir of Cordoba 
Abd ar-Rahman III and collaborated with him. After his death, his eldest son, also 
named Ramon, succeeded him as ruler of Barcelona, and the County of Urgell 
went to his second son, Armengol. At the time, the relationship between Cordoba 
and Urged was still quite friendly. 

The seventeen chess pieces found in Urged were eight pawns, a rook, three knights, 
two bishops, and three kings. They ad were carved out of quartz and had typical 
abstract Muslim forms. These belonged to two Catalan counts: Ramon Borrell of 
Barcelona and Armengol. Both brothers later took part in the military campaign 
against Cordoba, in which Armengol was killed. After his death, these pieces 
were given to the Benedictine monastery of Saint Egidio, located in the south of 
France. 

Count Armengol’s gift was recorded in his will, which, historians believe, was 
written at the beginning of the 11th century. By the way, six of the eight 11th- 
century documents related to chess were found in areas adjacent to Urged, which 
gives us a reason to consider this area important for the study of the spread of 
chess in central Europe. 

The first works devoted to shatranj and containing problems appeared in Europe 
in the 13th century, nearly simultaneously, in several countries: Spain, England 
and Italy. It was no accident: Arabic literature related to mathematics, logic and 
philosophy penetrated Western Europe as wed, through Spain, Italy and South¬ 
ern France, and even through Paris and Oxford. Perhaps the chess manuscripts 
followed the same paths. 

Murray believed that the first European writings on shatranj were translated from 
Arabic into Latin, the language of scholars at that time. However, none of these 
manuscripts have survived. 

In 1283, the Book of Games , consisting of seven parts, was written in Spanish 
under the orders of Alfonso X the Wise (1221-1284), the king of Castile and 
Leon. The first part concerns chess: “Since chess is the noblest game, which 
requires the most skid compared to ad the other games, we are going to talk about 
it first of ad.” 

The manuscript contains 103 problems, initially sorted by the number of pieces 
in them. However, after the first 69 problems, this order ended. 

More than 80 percent of the problems had counterparts in the Middle Eastern 
manuscripts. The Book of Games features a new condition: to mate in a precise 
number of moves. “No more, no less.” 

Each of the 103 problems in the book is a miniature depicting various people at 
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The manuscript Book of Games of Alfonso the Wise (13th century) 
was the most luxurious chess book of the Middle Ages. 

The illuminated miniatures depict a wide variety of scenes: 
at the board were kings, women and children, and Abyssinians. 
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the chessboard: kings, queens, noble ladies and lords, knights and monks. How¬ 
ever, the commoners are also represented: merchants, artisans, and a pharmacist. 
Alfonso the Wise is called “the king of the three religions”, as in the miniatures 
one can identify Christians, Moors, and Jews. 


In some miniatures, one of the players is using a book - perhaps to find a solu¬ 
tion, or else simply holding it in his hands - and these players are either Arabs or 
Jews. From this, we can suppose that the miniatures in the book were painted by 
Arabs or Jews. In two miniatures, we see a king with the coat of arms of Castile 
and Leon. This is Alfonso the Wise himself. Recently, Calvo and Pennell discov¬ 
ered that one of the miniatures depicts future King of England Edward I 27 . He is 
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playing with his bride, the Princess of Castile and Leon. So the book reflects the 
relationship between the royal courts of Spain and England. 

A small manuscript, now in the British Museum in London, was written in Anglo- 
French. Murray believed that this work appeared no later than 1273. Therefore, it 
is older than the Alfonso manuscript by at least 10 years and is the oldest chess 
European manuscript containing problems. 

It is well known that Europe encountered mansubas (shatranj positions with the 
goal to win or to draw - the prototype of modem problems and endgames) much 
earlier, during the reign of Richard I (1189-1199) in England. It was then that 
Gerald of Wales wrote his essay Gemma ecclesiastica (Jewel of the Church), 
where he wrote that he regretted that solving chess problems had become fash¬ 
ionable among priests. 

Now let us come back to the manuscript from the British Museum. Its first impor¬ 
tant feature is the presence of problems with a bare king. In Middle Eastern shatranj, 
this is impossible, because a bare king meant a loss! There are no such problems 
in the Alfonso manuscript. This suggests that, in the 13th century, in England 
(probably in France and Italy as well) the rule that a bare king means a loss was 
abolished. 

A second feature of the manuscript: stalemate did not lead to a loss, as in shatranj, 
but to a draw! 

A third distinctive feature was the emergence of selfmate problems. It should be 
noted that, unlike in the Middle East, where the rules of the game did not change 
much, in Europe, they were not regarded as something permanent, and this atti¬ 
tude eventually led to the reform of the game. 

The Exchequer 

It is believed that the Normans brought chess to England. After William the Con¬ 
queror 28 conquered England in the 11th century, he introduced a rigid system of 
taxation. He established a special institution called the Exchequer to calculate 
and collect taxes. In the book Dialogue Concerning the Exchequer , written by 
the king’s treasurer Richard FitzNeal (at the end of the 12th century), the master 
explains to his disciple that the Exchequer was named after a table used to per¬ 
form tax calculations. It was covered by a black cloth divided into squares, re¬ 
sembling a chessboard. 

The disciple was surprised: ‘'Would the prudence of the ancients ever 
have called it so for its shape alone, when it might for a similar reason 
be called a table (tabularium)? ” 
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The master replied: “I was right in calling thee painstaking. There is 
another, hut a more hidden reason. For just as, in a game of chess, there 
are certain grades of combatants and they proceed or stand still by cer¬ 
tain laws or limitations, some presiding and others advancing: so, in 
this, some preside, some assist by reason of their office, and no one is 
free to exceed the fixed laws; as will be manifest from what is to follow. 
Moreover, as in chess the battle is fought between kings, so in this it is 
chiefly between two that the conflict takes place and the war is waged, 
the treasurer, namely, and the sheriff who sits there to render account; 
the others sitting by as judges, to see and to judge. 

(from http://avalon.law.yale.edU/medieval/excheq.asp#b1 pi - translator) 

The members of the Exchequer were appointed Barons, and, apparently, had the 
right to include the chessboard in their coats of arms. Therefore, a chessboard in 
the coat of arms has become a symbol of honesty, and members of the Exchequer 
were known for their probity. In our time, we are reminded of it by the checkered 
flags of the judges of a race and... the checkers on a taxicab, even though it is well 
known that taxi drivers are not particularly honest! 

Have you noticed that the author of the Dialogue almost incidentally says that all 
of the pieces on the chessboard, including the king, should comply with strict 
rules and cannot break them? These fair words were written during a bitter struggle 
for power between the kings, the aristocrats, and the church. 


England, 13th century. An 
ivory knight, a typical 
medieval European piece. 
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Chess Pieces in Europe 

Not a single chess piece from before 1000 has been found in Central Europe, so 
the Islamic-type abstract pieces can be regarded as the earliest. They are kept in 
cathedral museums, churches and monasteries, and are made of such noble mate¬ 
rials as quartz and ivory. The pieces for the commoners were made of wood or 
various types of bones. Quartz pieces from Osnabriick 29 and Halberstadt belong 
to the so-called Fatimid 30 group, as the experts call it. It is believed that they were 
made in North Africa or in Cordoba. 

Fourteen pieces from three different sets are kept in the Cathedral of Osnabriick. 
The pieces from the other two collections were mostly made of wood or bone. 
They date from the beginning or middle of the 11th century, confirmed by den- 
drological research. The pieces still had abstract shapes. Most likely, they belonged to 
peasants. In the museum in Grenoble, there are seven pieces from three sets. 

Three wooden abstract pieces from two more sets were found on the left bank of 
the Rhine. They are kept in the museum in Bonn. Recently, in 1997, in the castle 
Romrod, a bishop carved from the tusk of an elephant was found. 

A bishop, a knight and a pawn made of deer antlers are kept in the National 
Museum in Nuremberg. They were found in the Heidenschloss castle. Thirteen 
pieces of the Islamic type are kept in the Adelsdorf castle. A rook made of ivory 
was found in the Lutzelhardt castle and is on exhibit in the museum in Lahr. 

In addition, nine pieces made of bone and ivory are on display in the museum in 
Stuttgart. 




England , 14th century\ Islamic-type abstract pieces . 
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Italy, France 



Left: Italy\ 11th century, Rook. Right: Southern Italy, 11th century, King. 

Italy 

In Italy, a famous letter of Cardinal Peter Damiani 31 was the first written docu¬ 
ment on chess. It was written in 1061 and was addressed to the Pope. In his letter, 
the cardinal expressed his indignation with the fact that some church leaders played 
chess in public places. 


France 

The first French written documents pertaining to chess date from the 12th cen¬ 
tury. These are accounts of two First Crusade chroniclers, Fulcher of Chartres 
and Robert of Rheims, who wrote that the Crusaders played chess. Fulcher of 
Chartres also reported that when Peter the Hermit 32 came to visit the Turkish 
General Karbuga during the siege of Antioch (1097-1098), the general was play¬ 
ing chess. 

King of France Louis IX (commonly Saint Louis) was concerned by the spread of 
chess and even tried to ban chess, but did not succeed. By 1400, all restrictions 
had been lifted. In the chapter Cherchez la Femme , you will learn about the so- 
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called “Charlemagne chessmen,” which were reportedly given as a present to the 
King of the Franks by Caliph Harun al-Rashid. 

England 

In 1831, old representational-style chess pieces were found in the sand on the 
shore of the Isle of Lewis (Outer Hebrides). Seventy-eight pieces from four sets 
were discovered. There are kings, queens, bishops, knights, and pawns. The pawns 
are represented in the form of stone slabs with almost runic inscriptions. 

Now, 67 of these pieces are on display in the British Museum in London and 11 
are at the National Museums of Scotland. The pieces were probably made no 

earlier than 1150. They are carved from walrus tusk, having likely arrived from 
Scandinavia. 


Scandinavia 

In the 12th century, the Scandinavians were already familiar with chess, which 
replaced the Scandinavian game “Hnefatafl.” Many medieval chess pieces were 
found in Northern Europe. For example, recently, two pieces were found during 
excavations in the city of Lund (Sweden), one made of quartz, and the other 
made of wood. They date to the 11 th or 12th century and represent either kings or 
queens. One piece of walrus tusk was found during excavations in the Roskilde 
(Isle of Zealand, Denmark). This is an armed warrior with a sword and shield. It 
was estimated to have been made between the 10th and 15th centuries. It is now 
in the National Museum in Copenhagen. 

Poland 

A complete Islamic chess set with abstract figurines, made of deer antlers, was 
found in a wooden house in Sandomierz 33 . It was estimated to have been made 
between the late 11th and early 12th centuries, and is now in the museum of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences in Warsaw. 

The Church and Chess 

In ancient Rome, during pagan celebrations, or Saturnalias 34 , people of various 
social classes usually spent time gambling. When Christianity was declared the 
state religion under Constantine the Great (4th century), the church condemned 
these games, especially because they involved betting. As we already know, when 
chess appeared in Europe at the end of the 1st millennium, it also involved bet¬ 
ting, which naturally was frowned upon by high officials of the church. 

Meanwhile, the monetary transactions involved led to the disappearance of two 
of the three ways to win that existed in shatranj, leaving only one: checkmate. In 
addition, the desire to speed up the game prompted two other novelties: the pawns’ 
initial two-square advancement and a king jump similar to the future castling. 
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Top left: Italy\ 11th century\ Rook. Top right: Southern Italy ; 11th century, King. 
Lower left and right: Rooks from Germany and Italy; 16th century. As you can 
see, the tower, which became the rook, used to stand atop an elephant, and its 
name lived on in Western Europe: “torre” in Italian, “turm” in German, and 
to Russia, chess brought back the almost-forgotten word “turn. ” 
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A watercolor from an early 15th century French manuscript. 















The Einsiedeln Manuscript 


Different monastic orders perceived chess differently. As you have probably al¬ 
ready noticed, one of the earliest Benedictine orders favored chess, which un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to the dissemination of chess in Europe. 

Byzantium became acquainted with chess before the rest of Europe. This is first 
of all confirmed by the fact that the Byzantine name of the game, “zatrikion,” is 
“shatranj” translated from Persian into Greek. However, it seems that the Byzan¬ 
tine church met chess with hostility, which did not help its dissemination in either 
Byzantium or Russia. However, all attempts to ban the game proved futile. 



Scandinavian pieces carved from walrus tusks, found on the Isle of Lewis. 

The Einsiedeln Manuscript 


The first European document containing a description of chess is called the 
Einsiedeln Manuscript 35 and is located in Switzerland, in the Benedictine Abbey 
with the same name. This Latin poem was written at the end of 10th century and 
is the oldest Christian document pertaining to chess. The first ten lines of the 
poem describe the game as a means of mental relaxation. It says that there is 
nothing bad about the game and also that it can be played without dice. This was 
an important argument in a time when the Christian church condemned games 
with dice. 

The checkerboard is mentioned here for the first time. (It was a purely European 
invention that helped calculations in the game.) In addition, for the first time, the 
queen is called “Regina,” while, as always, the king is “Rex.” The bishop is called 
“Count” (comes) and later “The Old Man” (curvus), while the rook is called 
“Rochus,” or “Margrave” (marchio). The movement of the pieces and the basic 
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rules of the game are similar to Arab chess. Pawns - “Pedes” - became a regina 
upon reaching the eighth row if there was no regina of this color on the board 
already. We can conclude that the game came to Einsiedeln and then to Bavaria, 
not only through Spain but also through Italy, as the Latin names of the pieces 
imply. 


Cherchez la Femme 

Among the many mysteries of the history of chess, one of the most intriguing is 
how and why the Middle Eastern vizier was replaced by the queen when the 
game came to Western Europe. Historians have tried to solve the mystery of the 
metamorphosis, but have never succeeded. 

When I first started to think about this mystery, the common French saying 
“Cherchez la femme” (“Look for the woman”) came to mind. What if you actu¬ 
ally try to search the annals of Western European history for a woman of royal 
blood who was famous for accompanying her husband in military campaigns, 
and perhaps even participated in the battle herself? 

I had long known of such a woman. Her name was Eleanor of Aquitaine 36 , and 
she lived in the 12th century. 

However, when I began to establish the approximate date of the appearance of 
the queen in chess, I found that it happened at the end of 11th century - that is, 
before the birth of Eleanor. Alas, my hypothesis collapsed like a house of cards. 

But I did not give up. More by inertia than consciously, I started to study the 
chess set that included a queen that overturned my hypothesis. As it turned out, I 
had inadvertently stumbled upon the right path, and I am going to tell you the 
results of my research here. 

The pieces in the early ivory chess set that was the subject of my study are called 
the “Charlemagne chessmen.” For a long time, it was considered a gift to 
Charlemagne, King of the Franks, by Caliph Harun ar-Rashid and in late 8th or 
early 9th century. However, in our time, it has been proven that neither Harun ar- 
Rashid nor Charlemagne had anything to do with this chess set; it was made 
much later, at the end of the 11th century. Moreover, it was made in southern 
Italy, in Salerno 37 : the carving techniques and many of the details of the pieces 
are similar to the trim of the ivory altar of the cathedral at Salerno, which was 
also built in the 11 th century. 

How did these pieces come to be in France? French historian Michel Pastoureau 
hypothesized that they were brought by the King of the Franks from Italy after 
military campaigns in the southern Apennines, either in 1190 or in 1271. The 
legend connecting this chess set with Charlemagne appeared during the reign of 
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Philip II 38 , from the house of Capet. The Capet descendants sought to emphasize 
the antiquity of their family and its relationship with the Carolingian dynasty and 
its founder, Charlemagne. 

First, the set was in the Abbey of Saint-Denis, where the mausoleum of the French 
kings is located, but in 1793, during the revolution, it was transferred to the Na¬ 
tional Library of France. 

This chess set is first mentioned in the 1505 inventory record of the abbey, which 
states that the set was almost complete and consisted of thirty pieces. However, 
by 1793, there were only sixteen pieces left. Rather, all of the pieces but a rook 
survived, but there was only one pawn left. Compared to modem pieces, these 
are much larger, and the board must have been over a square meter in size. 

Almost all of the pieces look like representational miniature sculptures. Only the 
king and the queen look different: they sit on thrones within semi-cylindrical 
pavilions. Besides the pawn, a foot soldier, and the knights, armed horsemen, the 
remaining pieces look peaceful. For example, the elephants (bishops) cannot re¬ 
ally be called war elephants: half-naked, unarmed drivers are sitting on their backs, 
flashing their bare feet. And the chariots (rooks) could be ready to race, but not to 
fight. 

If we compare these pieces to those found in Aphrosiab, we can see that they 
have lost much of their war-like quality. If you carefully study the horsemen, you 
will notice the difference in their arms. One has a round shield, a round helmet, a 
long knee-length coat of chainmail. The other has an almond-shaped shield, a 
cone-shaped helmet and a short chainmail coat, and he is wearing a long jerkin 
underneath. If a round shield was typical for the soldiers of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and later the Byzantine Empire and even Middle East, a cone-shaped hel¬ 
met and an almond-shaped triangular shield - which, incidentally, the foot sol¬ 
dier has as well - point directly to the Normans. Therefore, we can conclude that 
one group of pieces represents the Normans - but what about the other? 

At first, I supposed it was the Saracens, but, after some thought, I came to the 
conclusion that most likely they were Byzantine Romans. The fact is that the 
main pieces of the set - the kings - are made in the Byzantine style. They look 
magnificent, even pompous. It is as if we are witnessing a solemn ritual. Two 
attendants have just pulled open the curtain to reveal to us a mighty potentate 
draped in thick robes with a crown on his head and a scepter in his left hand. 
There is no doubt that this is none other than the Byzantine emperor (bazilevs). 

One of the queens is made similar to the kings, while the other one looks differ¬ 
ent. She lacks a crown, and the roof of her pavilion is not flat like the rest of the 
royal personages. It rather resembles a dome or a canopy. On the sides of the 
dome there were two guards, but only one remains. He and the Norman foot 
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“The Charlemagne Chessmen (11th century).It has been established 
that this complete set depicts actual historical events, 
viz., the Norman campaign in Byzantium. 
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soldier are two peas in a pod, with the former differing from the latter only in 
terms of scale. On the back side of the dome, as found on sarcophagi, there are 
two reclining lions. 

Therefore, in this set we have the Normans against the Byzantines. But who is the 
queen guarded by Norman soldiers? I could not immediately answer this question. 

It became apparent that we should look for the reason for the appearance of such 
a set in the events that took place in Italy in the 11 th century. We all learned at 
school that in 1066 the Normans landed in England and soon conquered it. It 
turns out that even earlier, at the beginning of 11 th century, they came to southern 
Italy, which had been formally under Byzantine control. The newcomers from 
the north became entrenched in the castles that they built, gradually subdued the 
local inhabitants, the Langobards 39 , and drove out the Byzantines. 

Among the Normans, the son of poor knight Tancred of Hauteville, Robert, stood 
out in particular; he was nicknamed “Guiscard” (“cunning”), and was a cunning 
politician, a firm ruler and, of course, an outstanding military leader. 

He quickly managed to establish a powerful state in the south of Italy. In 1059, 
the Pope officially proclaimed Robert Guiscard the Duke of Apulia, Calabria and 
Sicily. 

In the early 1080s, the Duke began to threaten the very existence of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire. Leading a large army, he crossed the Adriatic Sea, took over the 
ports of Avlona and Durazzo, and began to prepare for a march on Constantinople. 
However, in 1085, he caught a fever that brought him to his grave. On his tomb, 
in a monastery in Apulia, are carved the following impressive words: “Here lies 
Guiscard, the horror of the world.” 

No doubt, our chess set reflects the actual events of those turbulent years - the 
war of the Normans and Byzantines. However, we have still not obtained an 
answer to the question of who, exactly, the kings and the queens are. Let us turn 
to the Byzantine sources for help. 

In the second half of the 11th century, Byzantium experienced hard times. In a 
quarter-century, there had been six emperors, and only one of them had managed 
to stay at the throne until the end of his natural life. Some were blinded or ended 
their lives in monasteries. There was also unrest at the borders. The weakening 
empire struggled against the encroaching nomadic hoards of Seljuk Turks 40 . Not 
surprisingly, the empire was defenseless before a new powerful enemy that ap¬ 
peared from the south of Italy. 

Byzantine emperor Michael VII Ducas 41 was aware of the power of the Normans 
and aspired to forge an alliance with Guiscard, counting on his help in the fight 
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against the Seljuks. He was even ready to seal the alliance by dynastic marriage. 
He invited Guiscard’s daughter Helen to Constantinople as the future bride for 
his infant son. Soon, however, Michael was deposed, became a tonsured monk, 
and entered a monastery. Nicephorus III Botaniates 42 became the emperor. 

With his rise to power, the situation changed radically: the aristocracy disap¬ 
proved of Michael’s sympathy for the Normans. The deposed emperor was even 
accused of planning to transfer power to them. As a result, Guiscard’s daughter 
was sequestered from the groom, and she remained in the Byzantine capital as a 
captive. Two years passed, then, in 1080, a monk came to Guiscard’s court, claim¬ 
ing to be the deposed emperor Michael. The monk told of the misadventures of 
Guiscard’s daughter in Constantinople and asked for help and protection. 

While some contemporaries agreed that it really was Michael, historically he is 
still known as the False Michael. Whoever he was, his appearance gave Guiscard 
an excellent opportunity to intervene in Byzantine affairs. 

Military operations began exactly one year later, but during this time, there was 
yet another change of power in Byzantium. Alexius I Comnenus 43 became em¬ 
peror. This happened because of a conspiracy, organized by his mother, Anna 
Dalassena. 

The new emperor assumed the defense of the country against external enemies, 
and his mother was left to manage all other affairs. 

I have gathered all of this information from Alexiad , written by the emperor’s 
daughter, Anna Comnena. According to her, “For my grandmother was so clever 
in business and so skilful in guiding a State, and setting it in order, that she was 
capable of not only administering the Roman Empire, but any other of all the 
countries the sun shines upon.” (From translator: The Alexiad of Anna Comnena, 
Book III, English translation by Elizabeth A. Dawes, published in London in 
1928 http://www.fordham.edu/halsall/basis/AnnaComnena-Alexiad03.asp) 

Soon after Alexius seized power, news came that the Normans had crossed the 
Adriatic and laid siege to the city of Durazzo. Guiscard declared to its inhabit¬ 
ants: “I have come to reinstate the exiled Emperor Michael, to bring revenge and 
punishment for the injustices that he has suffered.” 

And then it struck me! Indeed, the four royal figures of the Charlemagne chess¬ 
men are from this dramatic story: Michael and his daughter-in-law, Helen, and 
Alexius and his mother, Anna! 

It became immediately clear why the kings and emperors look identical: they are 
both equal monarchs, but the queens are different. Helen looks modest in her 
dress with long wide sleeves, typical for Western Europe at that time. The fact 
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that she is protected by the Normans and the lions emphasizes her isolated posi¬ 
tion in Constantinople. Alexius’s mother is depicted as an empress, as she should 
be, with a crown on her head and luxurious clothes. 

Now we can summarize. Acting in accordance with the saying “Cherchez la 
femme,” we have discovered two women (rather than just one) who served as the 
archetypes for the queens on the chessboard. In addition, we established that the 
Charlemagne chessmen reflect the actual events at the end of the 11th century, 
and most importantly, depict real historic characters. 

What could be the approximate date of this set? I think that it was made in the 
early 1080s, before Robert Guiscard attacked the Byzantines, and that this set 
was created for the Duke himself After all, he, “the horror of the world,” deter¬ 
mined the fate of its major pieces. Note that the figures of Alexius and his mother 
have crenellations on the roofs of their pavilions, while the figures of Michael 
and Helen have not. This is understandable: the crenellations represent the Byz¬ 
antine fortress, which was to be stormed by the Normans. 

What about the other pieces? 

Let me remind you that rooks depict chariots, but not war chariots. Here we can 
see Byzantine influence: horse racing was popular in Constantinople since an¬ 
cient times, and usually in the form of four-horse chariots (quadrigae). 

As for the bishops, the figures of the elephants look strange and unnatural: the 
eyes are too big and the tails very long. This is not surprising: in medieval Eu¬ 
rope, elephants were a novelty, and carvers had never actually seen them, and 
usually copied the images of elephants from Middle Eastern or Byzantine tapes¬ 
tries, often resulting in such errors. 

In conclusion, I should note that the Charlemagne chessmen, apparently, for the 
first time in history, depict real events on the chessboard. Finally, it is not just 
coincidence that the chess queen first appeared in Byzantine chess. Almost in 
every century, there were women who were either rulers in their own names or de 
facto rulers. 


A Sermon on the Subject of Chess 

In the middle of the 12th century, English philosopher John of Salisbury 44 de¬ 
picted the ideal feudal state in his treatise Policraticus. He likened it to the living 
human body, in which the head fulfills the role of the head of state, the organs of 
sight, hearing and speech are the judges and provincial governors, the hands are 
the officials and military, but the feet are those who work the soil. 
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Wherein we indeed but follow nature, the best guide of life; for nature has 
gathered together all the senses of her microcosm or little world, which is 
man, into the head, and has subjected all the members in obedience to it in 
such wise that they will all function properly so long as they follow the guid¬ 
ance of the head, and the head remains sane. ” Book IV, Chapter 1. 

http://www. constitution. org/salisbury/policrat456. htm 

Then and then only will the health of the commonwealth be sound andflour¬ 
ishing when the higher members shield the lower, and the lower respond 
faithfully andfully in like measure to the just demands of their superiors, so 
that each and all are as it were members one of another by a sort of reciproc¬ 
ity, and each regards his own interest as best served by that which he knows 
to be most advantageous for the others. Book VI Chapter 20. 

http://www.constitution.org/salisbury/policrat456.htm 

John’s main idea is that everyone should have not only rights, but also responsi¬ 
bilities. Even the king must rule according to law! 

At the end of the 13th century, Jacobus de Cessolis 45 , an Italian monk, preached 
John’s ideas. For greater credibility, he replaced the body metaphor with that of 
chess; society could be understood in the arrangement of the pieces on the board 
and their movements. “In life, as on the chessboard, each piece has its own rights 
but also its own obligations.” 

Later, Cessolis published his sermons in the popular treatise Liber de moribus 
hominum et officiis nobilium super ludo scacchorum {Book of the customs of men 
and the duties of nobles or the Book of Chess), and he regarded the Third Estate 
not as a monolithic group, but instead divided by employment and occupation. 

It is important that, for Cessolis, chess was no longer an image of war, but an 
ideal model of the state. It is no wonder that there was even the term “the state of 
Cessolis.” This treatise was very popular, inspiring numerous imitations, and it 
was translated into almost every European language. To this day, this text can be 
compared, perhaps, only to the Bible by the number of extant manuscripts! 

One of the chapters of the treatise is devoted to the history of chess. Cessolis 
links its appearance with Babylon, believing that the square checkerboard is a 
symbol of Babylon. (Interestingly, during excavations, archaeologist R. Koldewey 
discovered that Babylon was actually built in the shape of a rectangle, which was 
unusual compared to European cities.) 

Moreover, the author points out that chess was invented during the reign of bib¬ 
lical tyrant Evil-Merodach, son of the legendary Nebuchadnezzar: “While he was 
killing the sages of Babylon right and left, and commotion reigned, local notables 
appealed to the philosopher Xerxes with the request to think of something in 
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An engraving from an Italian edition of 
Jacobus de Cessolis ’ book (Florence , 1493). 

order to save the life of the sages and nobles, and persuade the king to save the 
kingdom and to rule justly.” 

As you probably already guessed, the philosopher invented chess. 

The causes wherfore this playe was founden ben thre/ the first was for to 
correcte and repreue the kynge .... The seconde cause wherfore this playe 
was founden and maad/ was for to kepe hym from ydlenesse.... The thirde 
cause is that euery man naturelly desireth to knowe and to here noueltees 
and tydynges. (Caxton, Chapter 3) 

Judging from the frequent references to chess in chivalric romances in medieval 
literature, chess was a favorite pastime in the courts of Western Europe. 

At first, the Catholic Church tried to ban chess, equating it with gambling. It was 
particularly concerned with absolutely forbidding priests and schoolteachers from 
playing in public places. It seems to me that such a ban led to the appearance of 
the European chess composition: people who were forced to spend time at the 
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A page from the first English publication of Cessolis’ book (1474) 


chessboard alone began to compose chess problems! That is when anonymous 
collections of such problems emerged, often quite distant from the game in practice. 

For example, the task of checkmate in a certain number of moves led to an un¬ 
usual kind of defense: to make the opponent checkmate quicker, an action one 
step from selfmate. Indeed, in the 13th century, there were problems that contra¬ 
dicted the very nature of chess - using the brain to win. Those problems were 
ingeniously devised. Such problems were usually solved for stakes that turned 
the search for solutions into wagers. Incorrect problems were also composed; 
their goal was to deceive the solver. 


Russia 

Judging by the names of the chess pieces (ferz’ [queen], slon [bishop, literally 
“elephant”]) and the game itself, chess came to Russia from the Middle East via 
trade routes through the Khorezm and Khazaria. However, no archaeological finds 
have confirmed that yet. One of the oldest chess pieces, a bishop, dating from the 
beginning of the 11th century, was excavated in the former Khazar fortress of 
Sarkel 46 (later - Belaya Vezha). It was carved from ivory, which means that it was 
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Russia 


of foreign origin. The fortress was built by Byzantine engineers, but, in 965, it 
was conquered by the Russian Prince Sviatoslav. 

It is very interesting that this is not an abstract figurine, characteristic of the Middle 
East, but a representational piece, very similar to the ivory figurine of the el¬ 
ephant (bishop) from the Bargello Museum in Florence, dating from the 11th 
century. So the question arises: Could chess have come to Russia, just as religion, 
from the Byzantine Empire? However, the negative attitude of the Byzantine 
Church towards chess makes this hypothesis unlikely. 

In Russia, as in Western Europe, the abstract shatranj pieces once again started to 
look more realistic. First, the knight reclaimed its original form of the horse, and 
then the most powerful piece in shatranj, rukh, transformed from an abstract form 
reminiscent of a boat into a representational boat (lad’ya), which Slavs would 
easily recognize as a ship. 

The term “lad’ya” could appear only in an area abundant with rivers and lakes, 
such as ancient Novgorod. As a Russian chess historian, Isaak Linder clearly 
demonstrated that chess pieces from the 12th-14th centuries were found during 
excavations at about 20 percent of the Russian cities of the time - in Polotsk, 
Vitebsk, Grodno, Minsk, Lukoml, Drutsk, Kopys, Vyshgorod, Volkovysk, Kiev, 
and others. 

Many pieces were found in Novgorod especially. More than a hundred pieces 
were found in just two konets 47 : Nerevsky and Ilyinsky! Following Byzantine 
traditions, the Russian church equated chess to gambling with dice and forbade it 



Above: Russia, 15th century , Wooden pieces, 
from left to right: bishop, queen, 
pawn, king, knight, and rook. 

Right: Russia, 17th-18th century, A rook 
carved from a walrus tusk. 
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along with other “demonic obsessions,” but this did not stop its spreading. Euro¬ 
peans who visited Moscow in the 16th-17th centuries noted the popularity of the 
game among the locals. 

Contemporaries attested that many of the Russian tsars - Ivan the Terrible, Boris 
Godunov, Alexis, Peter the Great, Catherine II, Paul I, Nicholas II - played chess. 

Archaeological discoveries in northwestern Siberia showed that chess was com¬ 
mon there in the 16th-17th centuries. Historians recently found that, on the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands (which are located in the northwest Pacific, 1100 miles from Alaska), 
Eskimo-Aleuts call the chess pieces by their Russian names. This is not surpris¬ 
ing: the islands were discovered in the 18th century by Dane Vitus Bering, who 
was in the service of Russia, and, until 1867, these islands belonged to Russia. 


Judging by the fact that the Aleuts began the game from certain positions (tabias), 
they played the medieval version of chess. So a question naturally arises: when 
did Russia began to play modem chess? 


It is clear that, in the assemblies of Peter the Great, which were attended by for¬ 
eigners, the game already looked modern, but what kind of chess did, say, Ivan 
the Terrible play? We cannot answer this question yet. 



An old plate from the Russian Chess Museum, depicting Tsar 
Alexey Mikhailovich (the father of Peter the Great). 
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During his reign, chess was played at court almost every day; there were even 
special masters who made chess sets and chessboards. 

Chess Reform 

The second half of the 15th century was marked by the invention of printing. It 
was the beginning of the era of geographical discoveries, which also meant wider 
knowledge and increased interest in history, science, and art. 

The period known as the Renaissance began in western Europe. This was also the 
time of the reform of chess, as a result of which the bishop and especially the 
queen had a much greater range of movement. 

This change in the rules made the game much more dynamic, tactically richer, 
and therefore more interesting, which ensured its viability. At the time, chess had 
stiff competition from card games, which had become especially strong because 
cards were now being printed. It is quite possible that the reform of chess saved 
the game. 

Changing the rules of the game could happen among the educated people, who 
had a keen sense for the new trends. Therefore, we can agree with von der Lasa 
that the new rules were invented in Spain. The Spanish historian Ricardo Calvo 
proved that a group of young poets from Valencia penned the poem Scachs d’ Amor 
(Chess of Love), which first described the new game. Spaniards called this game 
the “ajedrez de la dama,” while the French called it “esches de la dame enragee.” 

Among the numerous hypotheses related to the new name, the most reliable is 
that the game was called the “ajedrez de la dama” in honor of Isabella of Castile 
(1451-1504), the future Queen of Spain. The first book devoted to the new ver¬ 
sion of chess was the collection 100 Problems by Francesco Vicent, published in 
1495. 

It was followed by the book Repetition of Love and the Art of Playing Chess 
(Repeticion de amores y arte de ajedrez) (1497), written by Ramirez de Lucena, 
which contained 150 problems, of which nearly 100 were taken from the Vicent 
book. With the use of the word “art,” Lucena highlighted an important aesthetic 
aspect of the new chess, which no doubt attracted new adepts, especially in Italy, 
where the spirit of the Renaissance began to reign earlier than anywhere else. 

The first book about the new chess, released by Damiano in Rome (1512), was so 
popular in Italy that eight editions were printed in a short period. However, when, 
in the 19th century, Lucena’s book was discovered, it became clear that all the 
problems from Damiano’s book had been previously presented by Lucena. 
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The poem Scacchia Ludus (The Game of Chess ) by Marco Vida 48 helped promote 
the new chess. Vida was a priest and he included his chess poem in a volume of 
religious poetry. These poems spread among monasteries and universities, and 
the new game spread with them. 

For his poem, Vida chose a mythological story typical of the Renaissance: Apollo 
and Mercury are playing chess in the presence of the other gods that came down 
from Mount Olympus. During the game, the gods behave like the most ordinary 
people, trying to take back moves, listen for tips, sneak captured pieces back onto 
the board. In the course of the game, the poet explains the rules of chess to the 
reader. Here is, for example, Vida’s description of a pawn: 

The swarthy Foot had only to advance 
One single step; but oh! Malignant chance! 

A tower ’d Elephant, with fatal aim, 

Stood ready to destroy her when she came: 

He keeps a watchful eye upon the whole, 

Threatens her entrance, and protects the goal, 

Meanwhile the royal new-created bride, 

Pleased with pomp, spread death and terror wide; 

Like lightning through the sable troops she flies, 

Clashes her arms, and seems to threat the skies. 

The sable troops are sunk in wild affright, 

And wish th ’ earth op ’ning snatch ’d 'em from her sight. 

(English translation by Oliver Goldsmith) 

Although Spain, or, to be exact, Valencia, is considered the birthplace of the new 
game of chess, the game widely spread throughout Italy with the emerging of 
professional players who earned a living playing chess. 

In 1995, Italian historian Franco Pratesi established that, in the suite of the daughter 
of Pope Alexander VI Borgia 49 , Lucrezia, who had arrived in Ferrara in 1501, 
was a chess teacher called Francesco. The Borgia family was the family of Span¬ 
iards that lived in Valencia, so it is quite possible that this was Francesco Vicent, 
the author of the first book about the new version of chess. 

There were also other changes in the newer rules of chess. First, castling ap¬ 
peared (in Lucena’s book, for example, it was accomplished in two moves). Sec¬ 
ond, a pawn was allowed a double move from the initial position. However, in 
different countries, these rules were interpreted differently, and, in Italy, until the 
19th century, “free castling” was used, and short castling allowed the king to be 
put immediately on hi, with a rook on el. Sometimes even the move h2-h3 was 
added. However, with the exception of Italy, in the 17th century, virtually all of 
western Europe already played by the same rules. 
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Cover pages from Lucena s Repetition of Love and the Art of Playing Chess 
(1497) and Damiano’s This book teaches the game of chess... (1512). 

The Hyderabad Manuscript 

I figured out or, rather, foresaw the existence of this manuscript. In this chapter, I 
am going to tell you how it happened. In 1964, visiting India for the first time, 
giving lectures and simuls, I was in the capital of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 
Touring the city, I visited a local museum. It featured an impressive collection of 
artwork from the East and the West, gathered by three prime ministers of the 
Hyderabad state: Salar Jung I, his son Salar Jung II, and his grandson Salar Jung 
III. 

The museum guide stated that the Salar Jung family possessed “unlimited funds.” 
When people with such capability catch the collecting bug, it is easy to imagine 
the scope of the collection. The Salar Jungs’ interests were very broad: they col¬ 
lected paintings and tin soldiers, sculptures and umbrellas, porcelain and walk- 
ingsticks, and much more. Naturally, I inquired whether the Salar Jungs collected 
chess pieces. It turned out that they did, but I did not discover anything outstand¬ 
ing among the chess sets from India, the Far East, and Europe. 

Then, I asked a final question: did the Salar Jungs collect ancient manuscripts? I 
learned that they were interested in collecting manuscripts from the East, espe¬ 
cially illustrated ones, and, passing through the library, I admired the exquisite 
miniatures painted by Eastern artists. 
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Before leaving, I asked yet another question: were there chess manuscripts in the 
library? Alas, the library did not have a comprehensive catalog of the manu¬ 
scripts of the time, but the Salar Jungs had collected about seven thousand! I left 
the museum convinced that, among such a large number of manuscripts, there 
had to be at least one dedicated to chess. 


* 


# 



Hyderabad ' 1975. The author, with the Charminar Tower in the background. 


Here it would useful to refresh our memory of what we already know about the 
history of chess. Although India is its motherland, no ancient Indian chess manu¬ 
scripts have survived. The first chess treatises known to us were written in Per¬ 
sian and Arabic. They are stored in libraries among the greatest treasures. Rarely, 
very rarely, there are reports of newly-found manuscripts, and each discovery is 
of exceptional interest, since it expands our knowledge of chess not just as a 
game, but as a cultural phenomenon of the past. I made a mental note to mark the 
Salar Jung museum as a place where an unknown chess manuscript could be 
found. 

In 1975,1 visited India again and was very happy to learn that I would be giving 
a lecture in Hyderabad. After arrival, as soon as I had some spare time, I hurried 
to the Salar Jung Museum. Over the years, the museum had changed quite a bit: 
it had moved into a large, well-equipped building; the collection had been orga¬ 
nized and classified as well. I could see that significant research was being con¬ 
ducted at the museum, and I was pleasantly surprised to see a voluminous catalog 
of manuscripts in the library. There were three in the chess section! 
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Then came the exciting moment: all three manuscripts were lying in front of me. 
However, even a cursory examination of the first one, written fairly recently in 
one of the languages of the people of India, proved not to be very interesting. 

Then I picked up the second manuscript and once again was disappointed: it was 
the Sardarnama: a well-known chess treatise written in Persian at the end of the 
18th century. One of the copies of the Sardarnama is in the Oxford library and 
was thoroughly studied by Murray in the early 20th century. 

However, the third manuscript, also in Persian, was unknown to previous re¬ 
searchers! 

A little more than a year after my return home, I got a parcel from Hyderabad. My 
Indian friend, chess master Naseeruddin Ghalib, with the kind assistance of the 
administration of the Salar Jung Museum, sent me a copy of the manuscript. I 
worked on it together with a renowned expert in the field of Persian linguistics. 
Professor L. Peysikov. He also translated the manuscript. 

The small eight-page manuscript was handwritten in not-always-legible cursive, 
and consists of two parts. The first part, according to the unknown author, is a 
useful three-page treatise written in the year 958 Hijri (1551). The second part 
has a name: “Tips from the preface to another treatise, which is dilapidated, but is 
correct and accurate...” 

However, it was immediately clear that the first part was a concise statement of 
the second part, so I will quote only the second part of the manuscript, accompa¬ 
nying it with the necessary comments and explanations. Bracketed ellipses in the 
text stand for words or lines that were impossible to decipher. 

Only brave and wise men that have their own plan and knowledge, endur¬ 
ance, patience, resolve and determination, play chess. Stupid and ignorant 
people, especially those who are bitter and narrow-minded [...], cannot be¬ 
come chessplayers. 

Rulers and scholars claim that they have learned how to rule because of 
chess, and so, it is beneath any Padishah not to know how to play chess. 
Indeed, you can find everything on the chessboard: an interesting concept, 
trickery and guile, determination and strategy, and without all of this, a king 
would be flawed. 

King Parviz 50 said that from chess, he learned how to capture material goods 
and to become richer, and Ardeshir Papakan said: “It is strange for me to 
see the Padishah who does not know how to play chess. How will he rule the 
kingdom? I learned from chess to fight against a thousand generals, to con¬ 
quer a hundred thousand villages, to chase an enemy for thousands of 
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parasangs 5X , and to win. I defeated many armies, conquered many cities [...], 
and all of that I learned from chess; without it I would not know prudence, 
fortitude and determination... 

Chess is found among the customs and arts of the kings and nobles. They say 
that a full chess set consists offifty-six pieces. A king, Kumar, lived in India, 
his days were numbered, and a young prince survived him. 

Enemies were raiding his kingdom from all sides (...), and emirs, generals 
and loyal citizens said: i( You should prepare for war with the enemies, so 
that we gain strength and win. ” The prince replied: “I have not seen a war 
and do not know how to fight. Can you show me how to do it, to defeat the 
enemy? ” Sissa ben Dahir was one of the prince s viziers. He brought him a 
chess set and said: “This is war, and every thing you see here, you will see at 
war. ” The prince understood, studied, and said that it was enough. Then he 
gathered a huge army, went to the enemy, defeated the enemy, and came 
home a winner... 

...Concerning the value of each chess piece: the Shah is priceless because of 
its ultimate position [...]; the price of a knight is four dangs S2 ; the price of a 
queen for some is half-dirham 53 , and, for some, one or two dang; the price of 
a bishop is two dangs; pawns are worth one dang, and pawns on the flanks - 
a half-dang[...]. The price of each piece is a necessity without which people 
cannot learn to play chess. 

Learning the game of chess, it is necessary to understand the purpose of 
each of the opponent s moves, and when you understand what your enemy is 
going to do, you can defuse all threats [...]. 

...and if there is a free piece, do not rush to capture it. Perhaps it is a trap, 
and you can find a better move; but when you understand that it is not dan¬ 
gerous, do not waste time and capture the piece promptly. 

...They say that the rukh (rook) should not be placed on the bishop s square, 
and you should not allow the opponents knight to be placed too close. If you 
do, allow it only after careful consideration. 

... You should not allow the opponents rukh on your half of the board, and 
you should try to get your rukh on the opponent s half. 

You should not block your king, and you should play the game so that there 
are no pieces on the first rank. 

When the opponent has somehow surpassed you and captured more pieces, 
it is difficult to dream of victory and you should strive to draw. The simple 
exchange of pieces is frowned upon by chessplayers. It can be assumed in 
three cases: first, when the opponent has captured more pieces than you, and 
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you need to try to draw, second, if after the exchange you would still main¬ 
tain the advantage, and, third, when you are worried and fearful 

You should not underestimate pawns, do not allow your pieces to scatter and 
separate. You should capture from the edges toward the center to increase 
the value of your pawns. 

...You should try to save the bishops: with them, you get a good game, and at 
the end of the game, a bishop can equal a knight or in some ways surpass it, 
and the cost of a horse is four dates. You should always try to capture the 
opponents bishops. As they say, “one who captures the bishops wins. ” 

You should value the queen; it is useful for the preparation of your play. After 
you have developed the queen, you should try to get the queen to the opponent s 
half of the board. Bad players and cowards keep the queen on their half of 
the board. 

Try sacrificing a bishop for two pawns: even though a bishop is worth two 
dangs and two pawns are also two dangs, the value of the bishop would 
never exceed two dangs, while two pawns can become two queens. Be sure to 
take a bishop with a pawn. As they say, “Whoever will not take a bishop with 
a pawn will be sorry. ” 

If three pawns are approaching, try to capture the middle one. As they say, 
“if three pawns are approaching, congestion is approaching, therefore cap¬ 
ture the middle one. ” 

Knights are to be developed in the beginning of the game and rukhs at the 
end as the game becomes open. A knight and a queen may be exchanged for 
a rukh since the value of a knight and a queen is equal to one dirham and 
half-dang. 

...You cannot play chess without preparation [...], for you will not be able to 
save the game and will experience a lot of grief... 

...Do not block the opponents pieces, let them, especially the rukh, move in 
your direction, while you yourself are cunning and try to penetrate the 
opponent s half of the board. 

In chess, the best strategy is taking care of the king... I have already men¬ 
tioned that you should not keep the king in an open space, and an open space 
develops if and only if all of the pieces move ahead, leaving the king bare. 

Stick to your plan, and while the opponent does not understand it, strive for 
victory. Your game is a very ugly game if you abandon your plan. 
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Develop the habit ofplaying fast, it is a good quality for chess... you under¬ 
stand your game and your opponents game and do not give him breathing 
space... 

...Any player who will believe what I have said and who will take my advice 
will always win. Whether I have said a little or a lot, it should be enough for 
wise people [...], those who are laconic are easier to understand and never 
boring. 



A problem, where the king gets checkmated... Twenty-two pieces... 

Here is the beginning of the first part for comparison: 

Wise people play chess for the preservation of their reign and the promotion 
of the affairs of the Caliphate, for wise efforts, science, importance and power, 
while stupid and ignorant people, especially volatile and capricious, con¬ 
sider chess an empty toy. 

Most of the previous rulers who had gone to heaven [...] believed that on the 
chessboard you can find all of the rules for military formation, rules for 
winning and rules for reaching peace. 

Therefore, it is beneath any Padishah not to know how to play chess... 

Ardeshir Papakan said: “It is strange for me to see the Padishah who does 
not know how to play chess. How will he rule the kingdom? 

It seems that the author of the manuscript at first provided an abridged version of 
some other manuscript, and then (in the second part) selectively rewrote it. He 
revised it to a very concise form, summarizing what was known about the game 
of chess: its benefits, the comparative value of the pieces, and the strategy. Some 
of it sounds surprisingly modem. 
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The treatise contains a mansuba well known to chess historians. In some manu¬ 
scripts, it is attributed to al-Mu’tasim (d. 842), one of the sons of the legendary 
Caliph Harun ar-Rashid, but this is unsubstantiated. 

Remember that, in Eastern medieval chess, the pieces were the same as in our 
time; only the queen and the bishop moved differently. 

The bishop moved and captured only on the third square of the diagonal, but it 
could jump over pieces like a knight. The queen was a weak piece: it could move 
only along a diagonal, and only one square at a time. 

Now you can enjoy solving this mansuba. 

Here it is: 1. Raxb7+ (first sacrifice) l...Nxb7 2. Rc8+ (second sacrifice, but if 
Black takes, it leads to a quick checkmate: 2... Bxc8 3. Nc6+ Kc7 4. Na8#!) 
2...Ka7! 3.Nb5+ (third sacrifice) 3...Kxb6 4.Rc6+ (fourth sacrifice) 4...Kxb5 
5.Bd7+ Kb4 6.Rb6+ Kc5 7.Rb5+ Kd4 8.e3+ Kd3 (see diagram). 



In earlier versions of this mansuba, the black rook was on b4, and in that position, 
checkmate in one move was possible - 9.Bf5#. 

Moving the rook to h5 made the solution longer and more interesting: 9.Rxb3+ 
(fifth sacrifice) 9... axb3 10. Bb5#! 

Although it is a forced win, the combination for White is gorgeous, even by mod¬ 
em standards. To checkmate, White sacrificed both rooks and both knights! Note 
that in Eastern chess, the rooks and knights were the strongest pieces. 

A question arises: for whom was this manuscript? Even a superficial analysis 
leads to the following conclusions: 
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The manuscript was intended for an aristocratic child, perhaps even a prince. In 
his opening panegyric to chess, the author quoted only the famous Persian 
shahenshahs. The author emphasized several times that a ruler must be able to 
play chess. 

Judging by the level of the advice given, it was written for a beginner making his 
first steps at the chessboard. Other manuscripts written around the same time 
exist, offering practical advice at a higher level. After all, a rather thorough theory 
of shatranj had been developed by then. 


The last question: Is it possible to identify tentatively the actual prince for whom 
this manuscript had been written? A detailed description of historical events of 
the 16th century, when the manuscript was written, would take us too far from the 
mark. I will briefly discuss only events contemporary with the date of the manu¬ 
script, which, I remind you, is 1551. 

In 1539, the ruler of India, Humayun, who inherited the throne from his father, 
the Mughal (this is how Indians called Mongols) conqueror Babur, fled from 
India to Iran, where he was given asylum by the ruler of Iran, Shah Ismail. With 
the help of Ismail and his troops, Humayun gradually began to recapture his lost 
lands. 

In 1542, his son, Akbar, who later became the most prominent ruler of the Mughal 
Empire, was bom. Akbar grew up a brave, strong boy who loved hunting and fast 
rides on elephants. Despite the efforts of his teachers, however, he did not want to 
leam to read or write. We also know that in later years, Akbar liked to play chess 
and often played against his minister Birbal. I saw a miniature on this subject in 
the museum of the Salar Jungs. 

It is possible that the chess manuscript is just a collection of notes written by a 
tutor or a court player who taught young Akbar the game of chess. 
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I will discuss modern chess development (which, as it turned out, is closely con¬ 
nected with the development of society!) in my next book. In the meantime, let’s 
trace the evolution of the game after the major reform that, as you may recall, 
took place at the end of the 15th century. 

Although Spain was the birthplace of modem chess, Italy, which had already 
entered the Renaissance era, was better prepared for it. It was no accident that in 
the 16th and early 17th centuries, chess in Italy gained wide popularity, and there 
were many players who could be called professionals, since they earned a living 
playing chess. 

The games of the best Italian masters of the time revealed some similarities, which 
suggested the emergence of an Italian school of chess. These games, assembled 
in the books of Giulio Cesare Polerio, Gioachino Greco, Alessandro Salvio, and 
Pietro Carrera showed a clearly offensive game strategy, namely, the desire to 
gain time for development (by sacrificing material), to open lines, and to attack 
the opponent’s king. The most important attacking piece was the powerful queen, 
and the preparation for the attack usually began as early as the opening. There¬ 
fore, the Italian masters of that time chose either the Italian Game, immediately 
targeting the most vulnerable point in the enemy camp, f7, or the King’s Gambit, 
trying to open the f-file. 

Later, in the middle of the 18th century, the Modenese masters Domenico Ercole 
del Rio, Domenico Lorenzo Ponziani, and Giambattista Lolli theoretically sub¬ 
stantiated the main propositions of the Italian school of chess. Most importantly, 
they were the first to call chess art! Their ideal was a sharp tactical battle with 
brilliant combinations, full of subtle and graceful plans. The Italian masters el¬ 
evated chess to the rank of art and showed the beauty of the game with its rich 
tactical opportunities. The Italian school of chess influenced the development 
and proliferation of chess in Western Europe. However, the Italians clearly un¬ 
derestimated the role of pawns. They either exchanged them, or sacrificed them 
to open lines. 

In the 18th century, known as the Age of Enlightenment, the famous French mas¬ 
ter Andre Danican Philidor made the next step in chess development and under¬ 
standing. In the main manuscript of the time, the multi-volume Encyclopedia of 
Science, Arts and Crafts , there was a place for chess too. The best minds of France 
- Diderot, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert, leading scientists, en¬ 
gineers, physicians, etc. - contributed to this landmark work. 

Philidor shows a similar scientific approach in his book Analysis of the Game of 
Chess , published in 1749. In the book, Philidor carefully analyzed the strategy of 
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the game and came to a sensational conclusion. As if in defiance of the Italian 
school, which diminished the importance of pawns, Philidor said that the pawns 
were the soul of chess, that the strength of the pieces was largely dependent on 
pawn structure, and that the pawn structure often dictates the strategy of the game! 

Philidor’s postulate about the power of pawns was symbolic: in France, at the 
time, the conflict between the Third Estate and the feudal-absolutist system was 
escalating, and, by the end of the century, it led to the French Revolution. 

Philidor was far ahead of his time. He was the forerunner of the school of posi¬ 
tional play, the founder of which is rightly considered the first official world 
champion, Wilhelm Steinitz, who lived in the second half of the 19th century. 
Steinitz, with his scientific mind, broke down chess positions into their constitu¬ 
ent parts, highlighting the most significant ones. This allowed for objective evalu¬ 
ation of the position and selection of the most appropriate plan for the game. 

Steinitz introduced a radically new strategic approach, which challenged the ideas 
prevailing at the time. It was based on the gradual accumulation of small advan¬ 
tages, maneuvering to strengthen own position and weaken the opponent’s. Amaz¬ 
ingly, this approach reflected contemporary economic theories. 

This approach to the game added a new phase: maneuvering. Steinitz proceeded 
to direct attack only after gaining a sufficient positional advantage. 

In the late 19th century and early 20th century, the Steinitz’s approach became 
extremely popular largely because of its advocates: the second world champion, 
Emanuel Lasker, and a contender for the world title, Siegbert Tarrasch, who had 
a respectful nickname “The Teacher of Germany” (this is how Martin Luther was 
referred to by his contemporaries). 

It is hard to overestimate the importance of the positional approach for the devel¬ 
opment of chess. Instead of a game based entirely on specific calculation, a strictly 
scientific method, based on objective assessments of the position, was developed 
and implemented. Players sought to create a weakness in the opponent’s position 
through maneuvering in the middle game, and attacked only after gaining a suffi¬ 
cient positional advantage. 

Steinitz’s approach also became popular because it was relatively easy to master. 
However, that quality was also the approach’s Achilles’ Heel. Some players, even 
masters, skillfully maneuvering, waiting, and avoiding risk, were able to avoid 
any complications, possibly drawing stronger opponents. In those years, the per¬ 
centage of unremarkable draws greatly increased, and the term “grandmaster draw” 
was coined. Chess creativity suffered. 
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So, at the beginning of the 20th century, a movement arose within the positional 
school as a protest against its dogmas. Tartakower gave it the name 
“hypermodemism.” The followers of the new approach, for instance, opposed 
overestimating the role of the pawn center or the advantage of the two bishops. 
The leaders of hypermodemism - Aaron Nimzowitsch, Savielly Tartakower, Ri¬ 
chard Reti, Gyula Breyer, and Ernst Grunfeld - developed the concept of control¬ 
ling the center not only with pawns, but also with pieces. This led to the creation 
of a number of original openings: Reti’s Opening (for white), the Nimzo-Indian, 
the Grunfeld, and Alekhine’s Defense, as well as the Queen and King’s Indian 
(for Black). 

The hypermodernists refused to play for gradual equalization with Black, which 
was advocated by the proponents of the positional school, but rather sought ac¬ 
tive counterplay and the initiative. Nimzowitsch developed various techniques 
for maneuvers, blockade, undermining, prophylaxis, restraining the opponent’s 
pieces, etc. 

The main achievement of the hypermodemists was that they made chess interest¬ 
ing again. They came back to the sacrifices and combinations that the Italian 
masters had demonstrated centuries ago. The positional school of chess, empha¬ 
sizing the role of strategy, unwittingly marginalized the role of tactics, and, as a 
result, combinational play became the exception rather than the rule. Meanwhile, 
Nimzowitsch repeatedly emphasized that a combination should logically come 
from strategy! It is just as important that hypermodernists revealed the beauty of 
strategy to the world, showing that strategy, like tactics, feeds on inspiration, 
creativity, and intuition. Thus, they expanded the idea of chess as art. 

It is very significant that hypermodemism emerged at around the same time as 
modernism in literature and art (also protests against dogmas). 

In the 1930s, the Soviet school of chess was born. The sixth world champion 
Mikhail Botvinnik was among its founders, but many chessplayers, such as 
Vsevolod Rauzer, Peter Romanovsky, Grigory Levenfish, Ilya Rabinovich, 
Alexander Konstantinopolsky, Isaac Boleslavsky, and many other Soviet masters 
and grandmasters contributed to its development. Curiously, the fifth world cham¬ 
pion, Max Euwe of The Netherlands, was the first to recognize the existence of a 
new school of chess. He visited the USSR in 1934 for the first time and, later, 
with the help of his scientific approach, identified the characteristics common to 
the Soviet masters: 

(1) A desire to seize the initiative; 

(2) An impressive fighting spirit; 

(3) A desire to counterattack even when defending; 

(4) Thorough opening preparation; and 

(5) A very specific assessment of the position. 
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These features are pivotal to the Russian school of chess and now, as it has be¬ 
come a modem school of chess, the features spread throughout the world. 

In recent years, a new question arose. Does the error-free computer threaten the 
very existence of chess as a game, which Goethe called “the touchstone of the 
mind?” Looking back at how, over many centuries, the game of chess has evolved 
together with the ever-changing world, I still believe that chess is resilient. Our 
ancient game, in which, as sages argued, “Reason is winning,” will overcome this 
challenge too, live on, and thrive. 
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1. Daniel Willard Fiske (1831-1904) - a scholar and chess historian. The author 
of the book Chess in Iceland and in Icelandic Literature (in English), Florence, 
1905. 

2. Richard Eales - a contemporary English chessplayer and chess historian. The 
author of the book Chess: The History of a Game (in English), London, 1985. 

3. Bactria - a region located south of the Amu Darya. Now the territory of Af¬ 
ghanistan, part of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 

4. Rigveda - a collection of hymns in Vedic Sanskrit, one of the four Hindu 
religious texts (Vedas). The oldest extant Indian text. 

5. Mahabharata - an epic of India. The authorship of the Mahabharata is attrib¬ 
uted to the legendary poet Vyasa. It consists of 18 books, mostly folk stories. 

6. Arthashastra - in Sanskrit means “science of gain, material life.” An ancient 
Indian treatise on political administration. 

7. Harold James Ruthven Murray (1868-1955) - an English chess historian, the 
author of the major classical work A History of Chess (in English). Oxford, 1913. 

8. Abu Rayhan Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Biruni (973-c. 1050) - a Middle-East¬ 
ern scholar. Born in Khwarezm. Wrote in Arabic. 

9. Tassilo, von Heydebrand und der Lasa (1818-1899) - a German chessplayer, 
chess historian, and author. A diplomat by profession. The author of a number of 
classical books on chess history. Also the editor of Bilguer’s Handbuch , the first 
major opening reference book. 

10. Antonius van der Linde (1833-1897) - a Dutch chess historian. The author of 
a number of classic books on chess history. 

11. William Jones (1746-1794) - an English chessplayer and chess historian. A 
scholar of the Orient, translator, poet. 

12. King of Kings ( shahenshah ) - a title of the Sassanian Persian emperors, and 
previously of the Achaemenids emperors. 

The Achaemenids - a Persian royal dynasty (558-330 BC). Founded by Cyrus II. 
The Empire included most of Southwest Asia and much of Central Asia. It was 
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most prosperous during the reign of Darius I and ceased to exist after Alexander 
the Great conquered it. 

The Sassanids - a Persian royal dynasty (224-651 AD). Founded by Ardashir 1 
Papakan. In the 7th century AD, the Sassanid Empire was conquered by Arabs. 

13. Alexander the Great (356-323 BC) - a king of Macedon, the son of Phillip II 
of Macedon, tutored by Aristotle. He defeated the Persians, conquered the 
Achaemenid Empire, invaded Central Asia, and created the largest empire in the 
history of the ancient world, which collapsed after his death. 

14. The Kushan Empire - an ancient state, formed in the territory of ancient 
Bactria, which was ruled by the Kushan. At its zenith, it included much of Central 
Asia, Afghanistan, Pakistan, and North India (3rd-1st centuries BC). 

15. Maurya - a royal dynasty of Magadha (4th-2nd centuries BC). It was founded 
by Chandragupta. Ashoka (268-232 BC) was the most important representative. 
He adopted Buddhism and contributed to its proliferation. Maurya Empire, in the 
age of Ashoka, covered all of India and a part of Pakistan. 

16. Hephthalites - a nomadic confederation that invaded Iran and Northwestern 
India in the 5th and 6th centuries. In the 5th century, they established a state that 
included the regions of Central Asia, Afghanistan and Eastern Iran. 

17. Gandhara - an ancient name of an area located in northwestern Pakistan. 
Famous for its distinctive artistic style, especially sculpture, which reached its 
peak in the age of the Kushan Empire. 

18. A phrase from Aristophanes’ comedy Frogs. The scene of the game of dice 
between Achilles and Ajax was immortalized by the Greek sculptor Exekias (5th 
century BC). Aristophanes (445-385 BC) - an ancient Greek poet, considered the 
“father of comedy.” 

19. Khosrau I Anushirvan, or Kesra Nushin-Ravan - an Emperor of Iran in 531 - 
579 AD. The Sassanid Empire was most powerful during his rule. 

20. The Middle Persian word “chatrang” originated as the Sanskrit “chaturanga.” 
Middle Persian is the name of the language of the medieval Iran feudal lords 
(pre-Islamic period), otherwise known as the Pahlavi. 

21. Firdawsi, Abul-Qasim (c. 940-1020/30 AD) - Persian and Tajik poet. The 
polished form and ideas of justice and humanity in his poem Shahnama (first 
edition - 994 AD, second edition - 1010 AD) greatly influenced Eastern litera¬ 
ture. 
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22. Sunni Islam - one of the two main denominations of Islam. Along with the 
Quran, it recognizes sunnah, the Muslim holy tradition, consisting of hadith. 

23. Shia Islam - one of the two main denominations of Islam. The Shias do not 
recognize the Sunni caliphs. They consider the Twelve Imams (Ali and his direct 
descendants from his marriage to the daughter of Muhammad, Fatimah) the only 
legitimate successors to Muhammad and the only interpreters of Islam. Shia Is¬ 
lam is the official state religion in Iran. 

24. Socrates (c. 470-399 BC) - a Greek philosopher, one of the founders of dia¬ 
lectics. 

25. Timur, or Tamerlane (1336-1405) - one of the world’s great military leaders, 
an outstanding general, and, from 1370 on, an emir. Founder of the state with 
capital in Samarkand. 

26. Cilicia - an ancient region of Asia Minor in the south of modern Turkey. 
From 1080-1375, it was the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia, founded by the Arme¬ 
nians who fled the invasion of Seljuk Turks. 

27. Edward I (1239-1307) - King of England from 1272, of the Plantagenet dy¬ 
nasty. 

28. William the Conqueror (c. 1027-1087) - King of England from 1066, of the 
Norman dynasty. Duke of Normandy from 1035. In 1066, he landed in England, 
defeated the army of the Anglo-Saxon King Harold II in Hastings, and became 
King of England. He established the direct vassal dependence of the feudal lords 
on the king. 

29. Osnabruck - a city in western Germany. 

30. Fatimids - an Ismaili dynasty that ruled the Middle East in 909-1171. Claimed 
to be the descendants of the daughter of Muhammad, Fatima. Fatimids estab¬ 
lished a state in Tunisia. By the middle of the 10th century, Fatimids extended 
their rule to North Africa and Sicily, in 969 conquered Egypt, and at the begin¬ 
ning of the 11th century - Syria. 

31. Peter Damiani (Petrus Damiani) (1007-1072) - an Italian theologian, cardi¬ 
nal. 

32. Peter the Hermit, priest of Amiens (10507-1115?) - an instigator and partici¬ 
pant in the First Crusade.33. Sandomierz - a city in Poland on the Vistula River. 

33. Sandomierz - a city in Poland on the Vistula River. 
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34. Saturnalia - an annual ancient Roman festival that took place in December in 
honor of the deity Saturn. Followed by a carnival and banquets. 

35. Einsiedeln - a Benedictine monastery in the town of Einsiedeln in the Canton 
of Schwyz, Switzerland. It was founded in the 12th century. 

36. Eleanor of Aquitaine (1122-1204) - one of the most famous women in the 
Middle Ages. First she was the Queen of France. When her husband, Louis VII 
(1121-1180) (by the way, an avid chessplayer), led the Second Crusade, she went 
with him to faraway Palestine. Later she divorced Louis VII (1152) and married 
the King of England, Henry II (1133-1189). 

37. Salerno - a city and port on the Tyrrhenian Sea in South Italy. 

38. Philip II Augustus (1165-1223) - the King of France. Of the Capet dynasty. 

39. Langobards - a Germanic tribe. In 568, they led a large alliance of tribes, 
invaded Italy, and established a feudal kingdom, which, in 773-774, was con¬ 
quered by King Charlemagne. The name of the tribe gave its name to the region 
of Lombardy. 

40. The Seljuks - a branch of the Oghuz Turks, named after their chieftain Seljuk 
(10th century-beginning of the 11th century), as well as one of the names of the 
11th century Seljuk dynasty, which was founded by Seljuk and ruled over a num¬ 
ber of countries in the Middle East from the 11th century until the beginning of 
the 14th century. 

41. Michael VII Ducas Parapinakes (1071-1078) - a Byzantine emperor. During 
his reign, the Seljuk Turks conquered a large part of Byzantine Anatolia. 

42. Nicephorus III Botaniates - the Byzantine Emperor from 1078-1081; he was 
ousted by Alexius I Comnenus. 

43. Alexius I Comnenus (c. 1048-1119) - the Byzantine emperor, starting in 1081. 
He came to power as a result of a military coup. He repelled attacks by the Normans, 
Pechenegs, and Seljuks. With help from the crusaders, he recovered much of 
western Asia Minor for Byzantium. 

44. John of Salisbury (c. 1115-c. 1180) - an English theologian, diplomat, phi¬ 
losopher, and humanist from the early Middle Ages. 

45. Jacobus de Cessolis (Jacopo da Cessole) (13th-14th century) - a Dominican 
monk from Lombardy (or, according to other sources, from France). 

46. Sarkel - a Khazar city and fortress (9th-10th centuries) on the Don River, at 
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the site of the modem Tsimlyansk Reservoir. After the city was captured by Prince 
Sviatoslav in the middle of the 12th century, the fortress renamed Belaya Vezha. 

47. Konets (end) - a unit of area in ancient Russian cities, including Novgorod. 
Novgorod’s territory outside the Kremlin was divided into five konets. 

48. Marco Girolamo Vida (1490-1566) - Italian humanist and poet, Bishop of 
Alba (from 1532). In 1513, he wrote a poem in Latin called The game of chess 
{Scacchia Lucius ), publishing it anonymously in 1525, then in 1527 under his 
own name. 

The poem was widely spread in Europe - in just the 16th century, there were 32 
editions in Latin, not counting translations! The poem was translated into Rus¬ 
sian, but not until the end of the 20th century (the first publication was in the 
magazine Shakhmaty v SSSR , 9/1975). 

49. The Borgias - an Italian noble family of Spanish origin, which played a sig¬ 
nificant role in the 15th and early 16th century in Italy. Rodrigo Borgia (Pope 
Alexander VI), his son Cesare and his daughter Lucrezia are the most famous. 

50. Parviz - Sassnid King Khosrau II (end of the 6th century), nicknamed Parviz, 
meaning victorious. 

51. Parasang - a unit of distance, varies in different countries from 7 to 12 kilo¬ 
meters. 

52. Dang - a unit of measurement equal to one-sixth of the whole. 

53. Dirham - an old Arab silver coin. 
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